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with ‘Union’ C.T. 


» as heavy as 14,000 tons 
perated by the Bessemer and 
fie Railroad to accommodate 
mendous volume of iron ore 
A company transports from 
tie ports to the Pittsburgh area, 

orld's largest steel producing 
In order to prevent unneces- 
ain delays and consequent con- 
of this important traffic, the 
i. installed “‘Union’’ Centralized 
mtrol on 88.2 track miles of 
egic line, over part of which 
ceptionally heavy tonnage 


freights are operated. This effective 
and efficient method of train dispatch- 
ing has reduced train stops and other- 
wise speeded train operation. In addi- 
tion, it has made possible maximum 
utilization of optional routes and re- 
verse-running facilities which are 
available on certain portions of the 
territory. As a result of this ‘‘Union’’. 
C.T.C. installation, the B.&L.E. has 
been enabled to maintain an efficient, 
uninterrupted flow of exceedingly im- 
portant iron ore over one of the Na- 
tion's most vital transportation arteries. 
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The Week at a Glance 


TIME TO SPEAE UP: With facili- 
ties strained to the utmost and the possi- 
bilities of increasing the supply of serv- 
-iceable equipment via the repair route 
about exhausted, the time has come for 
the railroad industry to descend upon 
Washington and raise a mighty row about 
the treatment it has been getting from 
the War Production Board’s materials al- 
location autherities. Such is the advice of 
this issue’s leading editorial which warns 
that, if a breakdown comes, the inarticu- 
late railroad executives may with some 
justification be blamed for not having ap- 
plied enough pressure directly to WPB. 
a 
| WOMEN RAILROADERS: The fair 
- sex continues its inroads into railroad jobs 
_ heretofore regarded as the exclusive prop- 
The I, C. C. Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics’ latest 
report shows that there were 102 of them 
in train and engine service at mid-April 
as compared with four three months 
earlier. Meantime, female extra-gang 
workers rose from 375 to 1,438; while the 
women in the “section men” group in- 
creased from 260 to 1,553. The three- 
months overall increase was 30 per cent— 
from 63,187 to 82,107; and the female pro- 
portion of total employees was up from 
4.79 to 6.09 per cent. 
9 
LOGICAL EVOLUTION: That’s what 
the C. B. & Q.’s Burlington Transportation 
Company calls its proposal to operate heli- 
copter or similar aircraft service over 
- 6,380 route miles in Western territory 
now served by its bus lines and its parent 
railroad. The proposal is embodied in 
an application filed with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. And while no aircraft of the 
type contemplated now exists, the applicant 
confidently anticipates its development and 
thus wants to be ready to take to the air 
as a natural adjunct “to the transporta- 
tion service we are now rendering.” 
i 
SAVING STEEL: In reconstructing a 
number of bridges carrying highways over 
its lines, The Baltimore & Ohio has been 
employing an all-wood design incorporating 
built-up stringers under conditions that 
would ordinarily call for steel beams. How 
this has been done, with the resultant sav- 
ing in critical material, is told in an illus- 
trated article herein. 
eS 
THIRD TRY: The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has promulgated a new 
revised plan for the reorganization of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. Provisions 
are highlighted in one of this issue’s feature 
articles. It is the third try, superseding 
last summer’s edition which in turn had 
supplanted the original of four years ago. 
e 
OLD PLANT CARRIES ON: The 
Washington (D. C.) Terminal Company’s 
_ Power plant, built and equipped in 1907, 
_ has operated without a power failure since 
that time, in spite of difficulties caused by 
- Stowing power demands. An illustrated 


feature article herein tells how these 35- 
year-old turbines are carrying on with 
the aid of a wood and Transite Cooling 
tower, and a boost from the local utility 
company. 
2 
BUYERS’ MARKET: Purchasers of 
transportation service have more to say 
about its pricing than do the buyers of 
most anything else. So says A. A. R. 
Vice-President A. F. Cleveland, who points 
out, however, that the railroads have ex- 
tended such privileges voluntarily in their 
consultations with shippers—“it is not an 
inherent right.” Mr. Cleveland was de- 
fending rate-making practices at this week’s 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
hearing on the Wheeler bill to provide for 
the regulation of rate bureaus. Our re- 
port of the sessions begins on page 9; they 
are now off until September. 
a 

NOTES OF CAUTION: Testifying be- 
fore the op wage board this week, Dr. 
Julius H. Parmelee, director of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics, laid great stress 
on the “temporary nature” of present 


_ traffic levels, recalling how the I. C. C.’s 


1941 annual report warned that wartime 


* government traffic “is not the stuff out 


of which future railroad prosperity is like- 
ly to be built.” A similar note of caution 
‘was sounded by J. B. Hill, L. & N. presi- 
dent, who called the current volume a 
“transient thing” which should not lull 
railroaders “into a position of false secur- 
ity as respects public transportation after 
the war.” 

* 
AND OF DISCORD: The brothers 
were in disagreement this week as to the 
implications of Economic Stabilization Di- 
rector Vinson’s order staying the non- 
ops raise. Alvanley Johnson, B. of L. E. 
president, told the op board that the order 
had made continuance of the proceeding 
“a farce.” Mr. Johnston spoke also for 
the B. of R. T., but O. R C. President 
H. W. Fraser came forward to assure the 
board that the other three brotherhoods 
would have no part in such an attitude of 
“defeatism and hopelessness.” 

® 
COMPLAINANT FORGETS: In 
complaining that the processes of the Rail- 
way Labor Act are “no longer in effect,” 
Mr. Johnston failed to point out that Mr. 
Vinson issued a formal order in accord- 
ance with specific authority delegated to 
him in wartime executive orders of the 
President. Nor did he recall that such 
processes are not in effect when the labor 
organizations move in less formal fashion 
to obtain Presidential intervention with 
respect to emergency board reports which 
they do not like. 
called “mediation settlement” of December, 
1941; and the Diesel Case in which 
further negotiations, suggested by the 
President, are now proceeding with a view 
to obtaining a settlement more favorable 
to the B. of L. E. and B. of L. F. and 
E. than that recommended in the recent 
emergency board report. 
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There was that so- 


CONSISTENT SOCIALISM?: It is 
a plain legal and economic absurdity to 
regulate any industry or business both 
as if it is, or should be, a monopoly and 
if it is, or should be, competitive. This 
inconsistent government policy with respect 
to transportation is the subject of this is- 
sue’s editorial comment on proposals to 
outlaw the conference method of rate mak- 
ing. The inconsistency is found to be 
such as to cause suspicion that it is simply 
part of a general program of harassing 
and undermining private enterprise. 
® 


TAKING THE TOUGH ONES: 
When the Administration eoncounters a 
“tough” problem it seems to turn to the 
railroad industry for an executive to solve 
it. It was, therefore, quite normal for 


‘Solid Fuels Administrator Ickes to draft 


C. & O. President Carl E. Newton for the 
job of operating the country’s seized coal 
mines. He was following the precedent 
set last year when War Production Board 
Chairman Nelson called upon U. P. Presi- 
dent William M. Jeffers to take over as 
rubber director. 

* 
VINSON ON NON-OP WAGES: 
Just as this issue goes to press, we learn 
that Economic Stabilization Director Vin- 
son has followed through from his June 
22 stay order to issue his memorandum 
opinion on the recommended eight cents 
per hour increase for the non-ops. The 
opinion reveals that the increase was dis- 
approved because it was based on alleged 
“sross inequities’ shown by comparisons 
of railway wages with those in other in- 
dustries. It contains no specific directions, 
but remands the case to the emergency 
board with the suggestion that the board 
had not exhausted the possibilities of ap- 
plying other tests in accord with the 
stabilization program—such as the “Little 
Steel” formula, the “substandards of liv- 
ing” device, and the justification for 
“merit increases.” 

8 
ERSATZ FLATS: Western Maryland 
has received 25 steel underframe flat cars 
of the emergency design built at American 
Car and Foundry’s St. Louis Plant. A fea- 
ture article herein describes this equipment 
wherein departures from the usual design 
consist of replacing steel stringers and 
diagonal braces with wood stringers 
throughout and the necessary changes in 
construction to suit this substitution. 

& 
DINER CEILINGS: Prices of all food 
on railroad trains — whether served in 
dining cars or peddled by “butchers” — 
have been frozen by the Office of Price 
Administration. Ceilings are the highest 
charges made during the February 1-April 
10 period; and the regulations contem- 
plate also a program of “economy” meals 
with standardized breakfasts, lunchecns, 
and dinners at 85 cents, $1, and $1.10, re- 
spectively. They became effective July 1, 
the railroads, according to OPA, being 
agreeable and prepared to go along 
promptly. 
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Railroads Being Strained To The Utmost 


Railway facilities continue to be strained to the utmost in moving 
the unprecedented current traffic, although its demands have been 
curtailed for three months by strikes in the coal mines. If coal had 
been loaded at the same rate as in February and March, loadings of it 
in the 12 weeks ended June 19 would have been 2,117,000 cars, whereas 
they were only 1,847,000—a loss due to strikes of 270,000 cars of 
traffic, which has been increased by more recent strikes, and will have 
to be made up, if at all, during the summer and fall months when 
traffic will be approaching and attaining its annual peak. Meantime, 
even military men closest to transportation view with ever-more- 
articulate concern the unrelentingly growing demands of traffic, 
which are not being offset by additions of facilities commensurate 
with mounting demands for service, or even by normal replacements 
and renewals. 


Recent figures on railroad freight service and equipment, sum- 
marized in an accompanying table, give ample evidence of the serious 
condition with which the carriers are confronted. In the first third 
of 1943 freight service (net ton-miles) was 25 per cent greater than a 
year ago and 130 per cent larger than pre-war, while freight cars on 
line were only 2 per cent more than a year ago and only 8 per cent 
more than in 1939. Freight locomotives on line in the first third of 
1943 were only 1 per cent more than last year, and 6 per cent fewer 
than in 1939, although of greater average power. 


Serviceable locomotives totaled 7 per cent more than last year, 
and 36 per cent more than in 1939. But this was because the railroads 
have thus far met their requirements for additional motive power by 
bringing an extraordinarily high percentage of the total supply into 








Railroad Freight Service, First Four Months, 1943, 1942 and 1939 


Jo. 1943 % 1943 

1943 1942 1939 of 1942 of 1939 
Net):tom-miles: Cualinona) .... aces 5 ial Secedees 244,682 196,260 106,528 125 230 
Geons tages CHATIONIED | c cec oe ccc escccsecese 519,880 445,597 267,469 117 194 
pe a) ee err rere 230,751 207,996 142,666 111 162 
Train-miles per mile of road per day ......... 8.3 7.4 5.1 112 163 
PCIE E COU EE HUGE banca ees cacestcawaweas 50.4 50.4 i ee 107 
PCCCARE Get COUR NES WANE occ ccc cccecesececes 1,074 954 753 113 143 
ANGrage GOO tOM- POE CBE. oie cic cideeceouaue 33.6 29.7 25.8 113 130 
Per cent loaded of total car-miles ............. 63.4 63.7 62.0 99.5 102 
Average miles per train-hour .......ecccsessee 15.2 16.1 16.9 94 90 
NOG EreIgne I6COMONVES 2.0.0.0 60 occccnccsccsesa 22,032 21,893 23,392 101 94 
Severcegmie SFeiiet Medd... cciccctccceiaccane 19,134 17,893 14,078 107 136 
Pereigne cats on line (O00)... 00 cccsccccccsces 2,036 1,987 1,892 102 108 
Serviceable freight cars on line (000) ......... 1,989 1,923 1,667 103 119 
Miles per locomotive per day (Serviceable locos.) 124.7 119.7 102.4 104 122 
Miles per freight car per day (Serviceable cars) 48.1 44.9 33.3 107 144 








repair. This expedient has now been exhausted; the number of loco- 
motives undergoing repair has reached a minimum which cannot be 
appreciably reduced. 


Total freight cars on line in the first third of 1943 were only 2 
per cent above last year and 8 per cent more than in 1939; but service- 
able cars were increased 3 per cent over last year and 19 per cent over 
1939 by keeping a higher ratio in repair. Manifestly, the railroads 
have practically exhausted freight cars as well as locomotives needing 
repair, as a means of increasing the effective supply. 


Director Eastman of the Office of Defense Transportation has 
repeatedly expressed his misgivings as to the continued adequacy of 
transportation service if allocations of materials to the railways are 
not increased. But no civilian authority can speak with final con- 
viction regarding how pressing the demands of military claimants may 
become. Major General Gross, head of the Army Transportation 

















Corps, certainly is in a position to know military 
needs; and he recently testified that an important 
railroad system was beginning to “stumble” be- 
cause of lack of motive power; that the military 
load on the western railways, especially, is going 
to increase greatly; and that they are not equipped 
to handle this increase. 

The conclusion is inescapable that the War Pro- 
duction Board is not giving the railroads, in Gen- 
eral Gross’ words, “as favorable a break as they 
should have” in the interest of the war program— 
to say nothing of preservation of the civilian 
economy. Railroads themselves are too inarticu- 


late about the situation. Their chief executives, 
or a committee of chief executives authorized to 
represent all of them, should descend on Washing- 
ton and raise a mighty row. They have individu- 
ally complained so much, and collectively so little, 
there is growing danger that, if a breakdown 
comes, shippers, railway stockholders and other 
parts of the public will, with some justification, 
blame them for not having applied enough pressure 
directly to the War Production Board. There 
should be less fear of antagonizing the administra- 
tion and more fear of the consequences of inability 
to maintain railway properties and service. 





Wheel and Axle Defects 
Still Major Problem 


When the problem of freight train and individual car 
delays due to. defective equipment became particularly 
acute soon after Pearl Harbor, the A. A. R., Mechan- 
ical division, appointed committees of railway and pri- 
vate car company mechanical officers at 50 interchange 
points throughout the country. These committees have 
been meeting regularly ever since, studying the reports 
of sub-committees, publicizing undesirable practices 
and making improvements responsible in no small de- 
gree for the present effectiveness of rail transportation. 
Among other things, wheel and axle defects received 
particular attention and, while definitely reduced in 
number, these defects still constitute a major problem 
since they cause such a large proportion of all car 
delays. 

The sub-committee, appointed at one important ter- 
minal to study this subject, analyzed the freight car 
detentions which occurred on a single road during a 
10-month period and found that, out of 1,065 cars de- 
layed, 556 were set out on account of hot boxes, result- 
ing in total delays aggregating 151 hours. Many of 
these hot boxes were of course due, either directly or 
indirectly, to wheel and axle, or journal, defects. Dur- 
ing last April, the records at this same interchange 
point showed 521 car wheels removed on account of 
being worn through the chill, 4 for being out of round 
and 965 for other wheel defects. 

The investigating committee, which visited both rail- 
way and private car company wheel and axle shops at 
one important gateway, uncovered flagrant violations of 
instructions governing the maintenance and recondi- 
tioning of car wheels and axles, as laid down in the A. 
A. R. Manual. They found, for example: Wheels 
mounted out of gage due to diagonal or eccentric bor- 
ing; wheels remounted with flanges too high; journals 
either long or short, with high collars and rough-finish 
on journals, collars, or fillets; boring mills and axle 
lathes too badly worn for accurate work ; forming tools 
and mounting gages not made to A. A. R. standards. 

These undesirable conditions were not confined ex- 
clusively to small outlying private shops, but obtained 
even in some of the larger trunk line shops. Generally 
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speaking, both railway and private car company man- 
agements took immediate steps to correct unsatisfactory 
wheel shop practices as soon as the sub-committee 
pointed them out, so that a second visit showed marked 
improvement. Too many shops, however, either could 
not or would not make the necessary changes, which 
leads many practical railway officers to believe that 
there ought to be more “teeth” in the A. A. R. rules. 

The procurement of necessary machine equipment, 
maintenance of correct practices and elimination of 
carelessness in wheel shop operation is a never ending 
struggle, in which local shop supervisors need and de- 
serve every bit of support they can get from their 
superior officers. It usually costs no more to do the 
individual jobs right and any management which fails 
to check into its wheel shop practices periodically and 
make sure that they are up to standard is unquestion- 
ably contributing to equipment failures with their at- 
tendant delays, interruption of service and possibly 
costly accidents. 


Conflicting Government 
Transportation Policies 


It is illuminating to learn that after the Interstate 
Commerce Act for regulating transportation has been 
in effect 56 years, and the Sherman Act for preventing 
monopolies has been in effect 43 years, the federal gov- 
ernment has not yet decided whether it has been or 
should be regulating the railways, or even the operation 
of sleeping cars, as a monopolistic or as a competitive 
business. 

Senator Wheeler of Montana has been in Congress 
twenty years. As long chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, he has had exceptional 
opportunity to know what has been occurring in trans- 
portation. Ever since the Mann-Elkins Act of 1910 
the railways have been publicly conferring with one 
another and with shippers, and formally submitting 
printed tariffs to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
containing rates which have been agreed on, but which 
could not legally be put into effect without the Com- 
mission’s knowledge and approval. There has been 
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no other practical way to carry out the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

And yet at this late date the Department of Justice 
is attacking this method of rate-making as in violation 
of the anti-trust act, and Senator Wheeler has in- 
troduced a bill the purpose of. which is to force com- 
petition in railway rate-making. Senator Wheeler’s 
advocacy for years of government ownership, which 
would have made the railways a single huge monopoly, 
shows how consistent he is now in demanding more com- 
petition in rate-making. 

The government’s policy as respects regulation and 
competition in transportation is so inconsistent as to 
cause suspicion that it is simply a part of a general 
program of harassing and undermining private enter- 
prise. Some industries are naturally monopolistic, 
and should be regulated accordingly to protect the 
public. Some are naturally competitive, and should 
be prevented from engaging in monopoly practices. 
Government regulation of the railways was adopted 
upon the theory that they were naturally monopolistic. 
The great development of other carriers, largely by 
government subsidies, between World Wars I and II 
introduced outside competition for almost every pas- 
senger and ton of freight. This presented govern- 
ment with the choice of continuing to treat transpor- 
tation as monopolistic or of beginning to treat it as 
highly competitive, which it obviously had become. 
Congress chose to continue to regulate it as monop- 
olistic, and partially to extend regulation to other 
carriers. Consequently, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has continued to regulate the railways as 
monopolistic while being obliged also to regulate com- 
petition between them and subsidized carriers. 

It is a plain legal and economic absurdity to regulate 
any industry or business both as if it is, or should be, 
a monopoly and as if it is, or should be, competitive. 
If Congress really wants transportation to be fully com- 
petitive, it should abolish both subsidies and regula- 
tion, and let the various carriers fight it out. In such 
a struggle the railways would soon drive most other 
carriers, especially of freight, from the field, and, pre- 
sumably, should then again be regulated as monopo- 
listic. 

There always has been some competition between 
the railways, especially in service. There always will 
be competition in transportation as long as it is ren- 
dered by numerous private companies, as it should be. 
But transportation, even by different kinds of carriers, 
has a natural tendency to become monopolistic. The 
only sensible policy for government is to recognize 
this, regulate accordingly, and quit using subsidies 
and other uneconomic means to stimulate competition 
artificially. The effects of pre-war efforts both to 
regulate transportation as monopolistic, and to make it 
highly competitive, were to increase the public’s total 
burden of transportation costs; to favor large shippers 
to the detriment of small shippers; to keep most car- 
riers from making adequate net earnings; and to pre- 
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vent the public from being rendered as good service 
of any kind as it otherwise would have been given. 
And these must always be the effects of conflicting 
policies which regulate any industry—or even a single 
business such as that of operating sleeping cars—as 
if monopolistic while at the same time trying to make 
it competitive. 


Prolonging Rail Life— 
A Joint Responsibility 


While rail has frequently given track maintenance 
officers serious concern in the past, it is doubtful if they 
have ever worked on so narrow a margin of adequacy 
with this essential element of the track structure as 
they are likely to be called upon to do for the duration 
of the war, unless the’ War Production Board releases 
more rail to them than it has been willing to release 
during the last eighteen months. Under the heavy 
war-time traffic that the railways are being called upon 
to handle, increased wear and abuse of rail are in- 


-evitable, but any unnecessary deterioration at a time 


when even essential replacements are unobtainable is 
inexcusable. The avoidance of such deterioration is 
the joint responsibility of maintenance and operating 
officers. 

Maintenance officers, in daily contact.with the track, 
are fully aware of their share of the responsibility, and, 
based largely upon past experience, especially during 
the depression when reduced maintenance allowances 
necessitated curtailed rail purchases, they have adopted 
numerous measures to prolong the service life of exist- 
ing rail. These include greater refinement in line, gage 
and surface, rail end hardening and the overcoming of 
end batter by welding, the installation of shims and 
more attention to joint bar conditions and to the re- 
placement of bars; the use of rail lubricators to mini- 
mize wear on curves; and the application of oil and 
joint packing to minimize corrosion; not to mention 
the efforts being made to increase the stability of the 
roadbed and track structure generally to relieve the rail 
of unnecessary stress arid abuse. 

Having adopted these measures to the fullest extent, 
maintenance officers look to operating officers to view 
the problem with equal concern and to intensify their 
efforts to minimize rail damage through restricting 
the speeds of locomotives to those for which they were 
designed, and by preventing the unnecessary slipping 
of drivers. The latter, with the attendant burning of 
the rail, has always been a matter of major concern 
among track maintenance officers, if only from the 
standpoint of the cost involved to eliminate the un- 
sightly and poor riding—if not unsafe—conditions 
which result. Today, concern is multiplied by the 
premature destruction of vitally needed rail, in face of 
the inability to secure adequate replacements. 
Operating officers have not been unmindful of the 
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damage caused by this factor in faulty locomotive han- 
dling, but the fact that the service life of thousands of 
rails is still being limited, if not being terminated, 
yearly by driver burns caused by the faulty assignment 
of power and the improper use of the throttle and sand, 
requires that these officers increase their effort in this 
regard. 

Yesterday this was highly desirable. Today, and for 
the duration—in the interest of the war effort—it is 
imperative. 


Providing Post-War Leaders 


At present, when expanding business is making it 
necessary to enlarge railway organizations in all de- 
partments, it is highly important to select men for 
promotion with even greater care than usual. When 
such wide-spread shortages of forces, especially in the 
lower and middle age groups exist, one might appear 
justified in selecting any one who can qualify for the 
immediate need. But, pressing as the demands are, 


supervisory officers cannot afford to consider them with- 


out regard to the future. 

The supervisory officer should recognize that the 
man whom he selects for promotion now will become 
a candidate for further advancement in due time, and 
that his company will make a very real investment in 
his training for a higher position. It is necessary that 
such progression be maintained step by step if an or- 
ganization is to avoid periods in which no material is 
found capable of advancement. 

While this care in selection is important to the solu- 
tion of the problems of the present, when every ounce 
of resourcefulness is necessary to get the maximum re- 
sults from the available plant, it is equally or even more 
important as a measure of preparation for the post-war 
days when the railways will face more varied and acute 
competition, and will need all possible ingenuity and 
ability to provide the service necessary to meet this 
competition and to reduce the cost of the service to a 
minimum. 

Post-war competition will not create a problem for 
management alone. The way in which the railway 
industry as a whole, and individual railways in par- 
ticular, meet it will depend in a very real degree on the 
alertness and versatility displayed by men of all ranks 
and in all branches of the service in meeting their re- 
sponsibilities as outlined by management. 

The intelligent, careful selection of men for super- 
visory activities is one of the most important responsi- 
bilities of management at any time, but is doubly im- 
portant when the railways should be building their 
staffs in preparation for the period of their greatest 
competition and their greatest opportunities. The 
success with which they will meet future conditions 
is being determined largely by the selections now being 
made of men for future responsibility. 
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Women Workers in the 
Mechanical Department 


A considerable number of women workers are being 
used in the shops, enginehouses and car repair yards of 
our American railroads. Their employment on such 
work, however, is by no means general. Some rail- 
roads use few, if any, women in these occupations: 
others employ them extensively. 

The Southern Pacific serves a territory in which 
many new war production plants have been built and 
the needs of our armed forces in the Pacific area have 


also placed a heavy burden of increased traffic upon it. - 


The manpower situation on the West Coast has forced 
the war industries to employ large numbers of women 
in actual production work and the Southern Pacific 
has followed the same course in its mechanical depart- 
ment. 

Realizing that the introduction of women into the 
shops and repair yards, where they have not hitherto 
been employed, and on heavy work, would undoubtedly 
involve special problems, two women supervisors were 
appointed in the mechanical department—one in the 
Northern District and one in the South, to give all their 
attention to the needs and welfare of the women em- 
ployees. It is perhaps significant that both of these 
women supervisors have had experience in school teach- 
ing and also as practical nurses. One of them entered 
the mechanical department a year ago as a clerk, and 
at the time of promotion to her present position was 
a timekeeper; the other started last September as a 
toolroom attendant in a pipe shop. 

At a recent meeting of the Pacific Railway Club 
these two women supervisors told of what they were 
doing to help the women adjust themselves to their 
new tasks and surroundings. They emphasized the 
fact that if the best results are to be obtained, special 
attention must be given to. problems involved with the 
temperament of women. 

Typical of some of the special efforts that are being 


_ made to integrate the women into the organization are 


these: a definite effort is being exercised to make the 
work as interesting as possible; the women are being 
encouraged to take advantage of helper apprentice- 
ships and to study their jobs. Emotions play a larger 
part with women than with men, and allowances are 
being made for this in dealing with them and super- 
vising their work. 

Home problems must be given special consideration 

in some ‘instances, and the women are given counsel on 
such matters as housing, day nursery care and family 
problem clinics. 
_ The results of this constructive effort in the South- 
ern Pacific mechanical department will undoubtedly be 
followed with interest on the part of all of the railroads, 
and may prove helpful to those roads that have hesi- 
tated to hire women in the heavier occupations, in 
spite of the seriousness of the manpower situation. 
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Interior of the Washington Terminal Power House, 


Old Power Plant Carries War Load 


Showing the Four, 500-Kw. 





Turbine Generators 


Washington Terminal’s 35-year-old turbines meet demands with 
aid of wood and Transite cooling tower, and boost from utility 


in Washington, D. C., built and equipped in 1907, 

with four, 500 kw., 3-phase, 2,300-volt turbines, has 
operated without a power failure since that time, in spite 
of difficulties caused by growing power demands. The 
greatest increase in power demand has been caused by 
standby power requirements for air conditioned cars. 
The initial demand was met with the original equipment, 
but war-time passenger traffic in and out of Washington 
was rapidly pushing the power demands to the limit of 
the plant’s capacity when the improvements were made. 
. The power plant was originally served by a Worth- 
ington forced draft cooling tower having a capacity suffi- 
cient for a three-turbine load. The plant was laid out 
originally for six turbines with two cooling towers. 
Growing load conditions called for another 1,000-kw. 
turbine and a new cooling tower with sufficient capacity 
for 2,500 kw. Cooling tower material was made avail- 
able before the supply was restricted, but a new turbine 
could not be had. Instead, the War Production Board 
approved a connection with the Potomac Electric Power 
Company of 1,000 kw. and priority for material for the 
necessary substation. 

_ Power is purchased at 13,200 volts and the substation, 
situated at the end of the service buildings which adjoin 
the power house, consists of three, 333-kva., 13,200/ 
2,300-volt transformers, 13,200 volts air gap switches and 
fuses and a 2,300-volt, three pole, oil circuit breaker with 
the usual protective relays. 


dex Washington Terminal Company’s power plant 
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No attempt is made to synchronize the purchased with 
the generated power. The purchased power supplies an 
auxiliary bus to which any of the lighting or power feed- 


An Interior View of the Substation Showing the Motor- 
Driven Fan Used to Cool the Transformers Under Peak 
Load Conditions 
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Efficiency 


The 1000-Kw. Substation 


ers can be switched. Previous to the recent rapid rise in 
power demands, the winter load required three turbines, 
and the summer. load, four. Thus, there was no spare 


turbine during the summer period nor in winter when it 
was necessary to take one out of service for overhauling. 
With the addition of the substation, enough power is now 
supplied by the power company so that three turbines 
will carry the load in summer and two in winter. This 
allows for a spare turbine at all times. 

The present cooling tower, furnished by the Marley 


The Cooling Tower Located at One End of 
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Company, Kansas City, Kan., has sufficient capacity for 
four, 500-kw. turbines. It is made in three sections, any 
one of which can be shut down for repairs independently 
of the other two. Under summer operation with the old 
cooling tower and four turbines in service, it was possible 
to hold only about 24 in. of vacuum. Now, with four 
turbines it is possible to get at least 27 in. in the hottest 


One side of the Cooling Tower, Showing the Three Hot 
Water Connections to the Spray Heads and One of the Two 
Sets of Air Intake Louvers 





Be Seen at the Top 
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weather. -This represents an increase of 11 to 12 per 
cent efficiency with a proportionate saving in coal. 

The tower is 61 ft. by 25 ft. by 29 ft. high. It is of 
the induced-draft type and has three cells, each equipped 
with a 20-hp. motor-driven fan at the top. Each fan is 
12 ft. in diameter and has 12 adjustable pitch blades. 
The two-speed motor is placed outside the air stream 
and drives the fans through a Universal shaft and gear 
at 256 r. p. m. when the motor is running at its top speed 
of 1,800 r. p.m. For winter operation, the speed of the 
motor can be reduced to 900 r. p. m. This reduces the 
motor load from 18 to 4% hp. Circulating pumps de- 
liver 5,100 gal. of water per minute to the tower. The 
tower will cool this water from 105 to 90 deg. F. with a 
78 deg. wet-bulb temperature. 

The use of metal in the cooling tower was reduced to 
a minimum by having a concrete basin and foundation 
and a superstructure which consists of a steel frame cov- 
ered with %4-in. Transite panels. Baffles inside the 
tower are made of California redwood. These serve to 
break up the water falling from the sprays near the top, 
thus improving heat transfer’and increasing evaporation. 

Other redwood baffles near the top, just under the fan, 
entrain loose moisture which the fan discharges. This 
has greatly reduced the amount of makeup water re- 
quired and has stopped the escape of loose spray to the 
atmosphere. 

In case of a possible power plant shutdown, all major 
service requirements, excepting train pre-cooling load, 
can be carried by the substation. This would mean oper- 
ating the transformers somewhat above rating in sum- 
mer. To allow for such a contingency, a motor-driven 
fan has been included in the substation. It is a 36-in. 
airplane-type fan driven by a 114-hp., 1,800-r. p. m. mo- 
tor which creates a heavy blast of air across the trans- 
formers. 

The work of installing the substation and erecting the 
cooling tower was performed by company forces under 
the direction of B. R: Tolson, manager, Washington 
Terminal Company. 


Central Western Shippers 
Consider Wheat Problems 


HE transportation of the current wheat crop will 
require all the co-operation and ingenuity of which 
the railways and shippers are capable, according 
to several speakers at the 21st annual meeting of the 
Central"‘Western Shippers Advisory Board. This meeting 
was held in Colorado Springs, Colo., on June 23-24 and 


| was presided over by General Chairman J. A. Reed of 


Kemmerer, Wyo., who is president of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association. 

_R. E. Clark, manager, Closed Car section, Car Serv- 
ice division, A. A. R., stated that, at present, as a result 
of a continuing campaign among the eastern and south- 
tastern roads, 107 per cent of the total western owner- 
ship of box cars is in the combined Southwest board 
territory and Central Western territory where the larg- 
est portion of the winter wheat crop is produced. He 
cautioned, however, that this supply is still insufficient 
to cope with a wheat rush such as has been experienced 
in past years and pointed out that some 10,000 cars a 
week of the 1942 crop are still moving and will continue 
to move throughout the current harvest season. He also 
said that little further help can be expected from the 
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eastern and southern roads in the way of additional 
box cars. 

While the current winter wheat crop is some 29 per 
cent under that of 1942, there is a decrease of only six 
per cent in the wheat growing states of the Southwest 
and Central West and this season’s crop is only one per 
cent less than the average of the last ten years. Further, 
there is 81,000,000 bushels more storage space available 
this year and the open market price is higher than the 
government loan rate. All of these factors would lead 
inevitably to a grain rush, except for the permit system 
now in effect. 

Normally, as the harvesting progresses, grain cars are 
moved north into the spring wheat territory, but this 
will be difficult of accomplishment this year, because 
of the continuing movement of old wheat. The spring 
wheat crop will be approximately 22 per cent under last 
year, but the transportation problem will be much more 
acuie as ample storage space is now available through- 
out the territory. At this time, the railways in the spring 
wheat territory have only 83.9 per cent of their total 
ownership of box cars on line. 

F. S. Keiser, associate director, Division of Railway 
Transport, O. D. T., declared that prompt loading and 
unloading, direct routing and the elimination of abuses 
of the transit privileges are vital on the part of the grain 
trade if the crop is to be moved. He said that the grain 
trade had been guilty of a wide variety of “stalls” to 
avoid demurrage in peacetime but that this could not 
be tolerated in wartime, as it amounted to sabotage of 
the war effort. 

“We are going to have a car shortage,” he concluded, 
“if every wheat grower tries to ship his grain as soon 
as the combine finishes its work. We've got to urge 
farmers to level out their shipping, because we simply 
haven’t enough cars to go around. We must have the 
co-operation of the producer.” 


Transportation Must Not Be Socialized 


Samuel B. Petengill, vice-president of the Transporta- 
tion Association of America, stated that American ship- 
pers will be guilty of a flagrant sin if they permit trans- 
portation to be socialized, with the attendant poorer 
service and higher costs. “No one,” he said, “can con- 
template the plight of the railroads in the decade before 
the war and feel safe that they can survive under private 
ownership when the war traffic ceases. Important per- 
sons in Washington seem to have little faith that trans- 
portation can attract sufficient private investment to re- 
habilitate the facilities. It is suggested by the National 
Resources Planning Board that the government buy 
the tracks, bridges and terminals and rent them back to 
the railways—the first and probably irretrievable step 
toward socialism in all forms of transportation. All this 
is to be done by continued federal deficits to be added to 
a war debt at least twice as great as the assessed value 
of all taxable property in America. 

“Tf we are to keep this country from national social- 
ism,” he concluded, “we must some time force the fed- 
eral government to live within its means. If we haven’t 
character enough to do so, we will deserve all we get in 
the wiping out of savings and the destruction of the 
thrifty middle class—the backbone of this nation. The 
socialization of transportation may be the last straw on 
the camel’s back.” 

Charles Layng, transportation editor, Railway Age, 
described the manner in which Germany prepared for 
immediate use of the transportation systems of the occu- 
pied countries by careful advance study and by acquir- 
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ing voluminous advance information as to operating 
methods and facilities. He pointed out that the failures 
of the Russian campaigns were largely failures of trans- 


portation, since the Russians took all their broad-gage 
rolling stock with them in their retreat and Germany’s - 


attempt to convert 16,000 miles of railway in Russia to 
standard gage were not sufficiently effective. He de- 
scribed how shippers and receivers in occupied countries 
were risking their lives to sabotage railway transporta- 
tion by delaying the loading and unloading of cars and 
stated that American shippers and receivers should be 
willing to risk effort and expense to avoid delays to cars. 

F. R. Russell, traffic manager, Denver Dry Goods 
Company, stated that shippers and receivers of L. C. L. 
traffic have suffered from a marked deterioration in 
railway service. In his opinion, the railways are neglect- 
ing this part of the country’s transportation and are 
adopting a rather high-handed attitude. He warned 
that L. C. L. traffic, in normal times, is the most highly 
competitive as between the different agencies of trans- 
portation and that the railways should not deliberately 
alienate the good-will of this class of their customers. 

Hitherto, the shippers advisory boards have confined 
their activities to freight traffic. At this meeting, how- 
ever, an interesting precedent was established when the 
entire executive committee of the board was elected in 
a body as a special committee to study railway passenger 
traffic and to report on the subject at the next regular 
meeting. 


Buda Builds 
Multi-Gage Motor. Cars 


T THE request of the Military Railway Service, 
A the Buda Company, Harvey, Ill., has designed and 
is now building two models of track motor cars 
and a heavy-duty trailer car, each of which can be ad- 
justed in gage from 36 in. to 66 in. for operation on rail- 
roads throughout the world. One of the cars, known as 
the Model R-1, is a heavy-duty, four-wheel drive, extra- 
gang type car designed to carry 10 or 11 men and to 
haul trailers carrying men, tools and materials. The 
other motor car, of smaller capacity, is designed primarily 
for patrol and inspection service. 

The unusual feature of both of the new car models and 
the trailer is that, through individually mounted wheels 
and adjustable side frame rails and brake riggings, all 
of the units permit ready adjustment to gages of 36 in., 
393% in., 42 in., 48 in., 56% in, and 66 in., and, with other 
drilling of the frame, can be adapted to any other gage 
that may be required. 

The heavy-duty model car has a frame of rolled steel 
channels, welded together, except for bolted connections 
of the adjustable side rails. This car is powered by a 
water-cooled Buda gasoline engine of 54% b. hp. and 
has drive on all four wheels, with five speeds forward 
and reverse. 

The multiple gage feature of the car is accomplished 
primarily through the adjustable side rails of the frame, 
which can be moved inward or outward on both sides to 
produce the gage desired; individual wheel shaft assem- 
blies bolted to the underside of the frame and moved in- 
ward or outward with the side rails; and square drive 
axles, which key themselves automatically to the wheel 
shaft assemblies and carry only a torque load. 

Each of the wheel assemblies, fully enclosed, has a 
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The Model R-1, Heavy-Duty, Four-Wheel Drive, Multi-Gage 
Car, Pulling One of the Multi-Gage Trailers 


The Underside of 
the Heavy - Duty 
Multi-Gage Car, 
Showing Features 
of Its Construction 





hollow shaft 12 in. long, which runs on two rings of over- 
size ball bearings, and each of the drive axles, of 1%-in. 
square bar material, fits into opposite wheel bearing as- 
semblies, where it is held in position laterally by means 
of two axle clamps. When the wheels are moved. inward 
to a gage less than standard, the ends of the drive axles 
protrude through and extend beyond the outer ends of 
the wheel assemblies. Through more or less similar fea- 
tures of design, the brake system of the car is as readily 
adjustable to various gages as are the wheels. The com- 
plete change from one gage to another requires the re- 
moval and replacement of 12 body bolts on each side, the 
re-setting of four drive axle clamps, and the adjustment 
of two brake assembly clamps—all of which can be done 
in from 10 to 20 minutes, depending upon whether two 
or four men are engaged in the work. 

The two to four-man multi-gage inspection motor car 
is powered by an air-cooled, 7.7 hp. Briggs and Stratton 
gasoline engine, and has drive only on the rear axle. 
Through its individually-mounted wheel bearing assem- 
blies, the same as on the heavy-duty, multi-gage car, the 
inspection car has no front drive axle. In all other re 
spects, the lighter car is similar to the heavier car. 

The multi-gage trailer car, with a welded steel frame, 
is designed to handle a load of six tons. This car de- 
rives its multi-gage feature from the same adjustable 
features incorporated in the two multi-gage motor cats, 
but, with no drive, it has stub axles only. Through si- 
ilarity of wheel design and assembly, the wheels, beat 
ings and stub axles of all three Buda multi-gage cars att 
interchangeable. 
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Rate Bureau Hearings Suspended 


A.A.R. officer assails Thurman Arnold’s “cruel and 
vicious libel” and calls some Department of Justice 
exhibits and testimony “misleading” and “not true” 


EARINGS before the Senate Interstate Com- 
H merce Committee on the bill (S. 942) to provide 

for regulation of carriers’ joint action in rate 
making by the Interstate Commerce Commission were 
recessed indefinitely on June 30, in line with the im- 
pending summer recess of Congress. Chairman Wheeler 
indicated that the hearings would be resumed when Con- 
gress returns to Washington, presumably in September, 
at which time the railroads will have an opportunity to 
present additional testimony, which will probably be 
followed by statements of spokesmen for the truck 
operators and their associations and by the appearance 
of a representative of the I. C. C. 

The hearings have been in progress with occasional 
interruptions since May 18, as reported from week 
to week in Railway Age. The opening statement of the 
railroads’ views on the proposed legislation, and on the 
extensive testimony of witnesses for the Department of 
Justice on the whole rate-making machinery of the 
transportation industry, was made last week by Judge 
R. V. Fletcher, vice-president of the Association of 
American Railroads, as reported in the June 26 issue 
of this publication, page 1259. He was followed by 
W. S. Franklin, vice-president in charge of traffic of 
the Pennsylvania, who appeared for the railroads in 
Official Territory, and by A. F. Cleveland, vice-presi- 
dent, traffic, of the A.A.R. 


Arnold’s Implications Resented 


Mr. Cleveland’s testimony on June 25 and 29 was 
devoted in part to a discussion of rate-making principles 
and practices, but more particularly to a vigorous denial 
of statements included in the “confidential memorandum” 
of Thurman Arnold, the Assistant Attorney General, 
introduced in evidence by a Department of Justice wit- 
ness, and discussed before the committee by Judge 
Arnold on May 25. 

Mr. Cleveland quoted from this memorandum the 
following statement: “The war effort is being hamp- 
ered, commerce is being restricted, prices are being 
forced upward and thereby an undue burden is being 
placed upon government and the public in time of na- 
tional peril.” Such statements, said the A.A.R. vice- 
president, “are a cruel and vicious libel upon an industry 
which has done, is doing and will continue to do its 
full share in winning the war. If there were no other 
cause for higher prices in the- United States today than 
railroad freight rates, prices would not have gone up.” 

The fact is, he told the committee, that the railroads 
have gone further than ever before in history in com- 
plying with requests for freight rate reductions made by 
government agencies, yet their officers are “practically 
accused of treason.” Of this he said emphatically, “I 
don’t like it.” 

During the first 12 days of the hearings the com- 
mittee heard, not a discussion of the bill before it, said 
Mr. Cleveland, but “heresay evidence” and “inferences 
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and deductions” that are “not in accordance with the 
facts,” and references to the A.A.R. “which are not 
true,” all put into the record by witnesses of the De- 
partment of Justice in an apparent effort to criticise 
rate-making machinery developed through the years and 
“to discredit the honor and honesty of those officers of 
the railroads responsible for pricing the services of the 
carriers.” 


“Labored Effort” of Anti-trust Division 


orn 


here has been a labored effort to charge the officers 

of the railroads and the representatives of their associ- 
ations with willful and deliberate violation of the Sher- 
man anti-trust laws,” Mr. Cleveland went on to say, 
“and two of the witnesses have not hesitated to attri- 
bute to the railroad officers a deliberate interference with 
the war effort, even intimating sabotaging the war 
effort. . . . The whole presentation of the Department 
of Justice appears to be an attempt to break down 
present practices as regards determining’ the rates to be 
published. . . . The department has no respect for ex- 
isting machinery and would set it aside regardless of 
whether what it would substitute is practical or other- 
‘wise. It cares nothing for the fact that a hundred years 
of experience have developed what now exists and 
neither is it influenced by the fact that the shippers are 
generally satisfied with present arrangements.” 

To the anti-trust division’s assertion that present rate- 
making practices are monopolistic, resulting in stifling 
free competition, Mr. Cleveland used as an illustration 
the traffic movement between Chicago and Minneapolis 
and St. Paul to point out to the committee that it is 
in the public interest to have the same classification and 
the same rates via all roads between the same two points, 
and that all roads between common points should have 
an equal right to determine these rates. “No violation 
of law should be inferred by any department of gov- 
ernment or any attempt made to besmirch the character 
of railroad officers in meeting and determining what 
those rates should be,” he declared. 


Equal Rates In Everybody’s Interest 


In the case of grain moving between Minneapolis 
and Chicago under transit tariffs—a movement in which 
several members of the committee expressed keen 
interest—common rates by all routes and lines, the 
A.A.R. vice-president said, “are of interest to the farmer 
who produced the grain, to the miller or merchandiser 
who processed it and to... the consumer. The market- 
ing area is greater where the common rate exists, the 
territory that is covered is much larger and the number 
of possible buyers bidding for the grain is much greater. 
The railroads are all on a fair competitive basis and 
the buyer has a greater variety of brands and sources 
of supply to draw from.” 

Senator Wheeler was disposed to question the wit- 
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ness as to the desirability of a uniform rate under such 
circumstances. Where one road has a shorter or more 
efficient route than the other, he suggested, it would 
seem to a layman to be in the public interest for that 
road to make a rate more favorable than the other 
routes could afford to make, rather than for it to adopt 
a rate which would suit the interests of the railroad 
industry as a whole, as the Western Commissioner 
agreement appeared to require. 

To this comment Mr. Cleveland, with some assistance 
from Senator Reed, Republican of Kansas, replied with 
examples of the effects such an arrangement would have 
on markets, on the competitive status of communities 
and the distribution of industry throughout the country. 


Department of Justice’s Errors 


The witness went on to discuss eight “evident errors” 
of Department of Justice representatives concerning 
railroad rate-making. Rate or auxiliary committees do 
not make rates, he said; they are made by officers of 
the railroads. Bureaus do not make rates; they are 
made by representatives of the member lines. The great 
bulk of rate changes are concluded promptly by the body 
of original jurisdiction and do not, as inferred by the 
anti-trust division, go through the appeal machinery 
which is available, Mr. Cleveland pointed out. A very 
large proportion of rate changes filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are reductions, and not 
increases, though the evidence may have given a con- 
trary impression, he continued. The commission’s staff 
is able to determine whether a new tariff should be 
suspended, and is able to examine those that require 
attention. To the further inference “that either the rail- 
roads were getting away with murder or that the com- 
mission was not using its power to the extent it should” 
because relatively few requests for tariff suspensions 
are made to the commission, he remarked that a large 
proportion of the rate changes are reductions made at 
the request of shippers, so they would have no reason 
to seek a suspension. That all suspensions asked are 
not granted means only that the commission found 
nothing unlawful in such cases after considering the 
circumstances. Finally, he pointed out to the commit- 
tee, the Department of Justice witnesses had failed to 
explain that a very large proportion of the entire rate 
structure has been reviewed by the commission and 
that a preponderance of all traffic moves under com- 
mission orders. 

“Some of the witnesses for the Department of Justice 
have intimated that the secret weapon by which the 
railroads have created intentional discriminations is 
through classifications,’ Mr. Cleveland went on to say, 
“and they have stated that this is particularly true in 
the case of interterritorial charges. Apparently they 
did not know that insofar as class rates are concerned, 
the commission itself has by order selected the classi- 
fication which should be used not only within a given 
territory but as well between the territories where it 
has prescribed the interterritorial maximum basis.” 

The evidence presented by the anti-trust division, 
he added, “is not a complaint of a user of the railroads’ 
service. It is rather an attempt to break down what 
is working generally satisfactorily to both shippers and 
railroads and to substitute something which neither the 
railroads nor the shippers desire.” 

In calling to the committee’s attention instances of 
rate reductions made by the railroads during the present 
war emergency at the request of and for the benefit 
of various government agencies, Mr. Cleveland first 
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pointed to the differences between this situation and 
rate conditions during World War I. During that 
conflict, while the roads were under federal control, 
the government did not ask for rate reductions, he said. 
On the contrary, to meet wage increases, many rates 
were increased 25 per cent, whereas in the present 
emergency a 6 per cent increase, allowed last year on 
many rates, again to meet a wage increase, was suspend- 
ed in May of this year. During World War I, he con- 
tinued, the average of passenger fares was higher than 
it is now; export and import rates were cancelled, and 
domestic rates were applied to such traffic, in contrast 
to the situation now; and in the earlier conflict water- 
competitive rates were cancelled, while they have gen- 
erally been continued in the current emergency. 

Another outcome of the present war, the A.A.R. 
vice-president pointed out, was the formation of a 
“revolutionary” committee, of which he was made chair- 
man ex officio, to expedite rate adjustments requested 
by government agencies or departments. This commit- 
tee grew out of the great number of such requests, 
and that number was due to a great extent to the de- 
velopment, since World War I days, of the many gov- 
ernment agencies, sub-departments and corporations 
that handle many functions previously handled by civil- 
ians. “There never has in the whole history of the rail- 
roads been any such delegation of power by the in- 
dividual railroads to a small committee,” he declared, 
emphasizing the fact that “positive and effective” clear- 
ance to cover its activities from attack by the Depart- 
ment of Justice had first been secured from that de- 
partment. 

In further refutation of the “deliberate attempt to 
besmirch the railroads and their motives” embodied in 
Mr. Arnold’s “confidential memorandum” and its “many 
actual misstatements of fact, still more partial state- 
ments of fact, and many inferences and insinuations 
which are not justified by the conditions that prevail 
or have prevailed,” said Mr. Cleveland, he recited to 
the committee examples of special rate reductions and 
privileges allowed the government under Section 22 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, including special transit 
arrangements on military freight destined overseas 
which alone, he estimated, cost the railroads about $200 
million annually in revenues. 


Railroads Don’t Drive Away Traffic 


To the allegation that there are serious delays in ob- 
taining changes in rates and ratings under the estab- 
lished rate-making practices of the railroads, the wit- 
ness told the committee that there has been progres- 
sive improvement during the last 30 years. They are 
not perfect, he agreed, but he contended that the de- 
sires of the railroads to continue their improvement 
and to meet changed conditions as they arise will pro- 
duce better results than restrictive legislation. “No 
traffic officer of any railroad is handling its pricing, that 
is, rates, in a way to drive away traffic or hinder its 
free movement or to create discriminations against its 
shippers,’ he added. “I believe every railroad traffic 
officer possesses a keen realization that the railroad and 
the industries it serves, whether they be manfacturing 
industries, farms, mines or any producer of tonnage, 
are in fact partners and the more successful these in- 
dustries are the better chances for the railroad that 
serves them. It is just not common sense to believe 
that a railroad traffic officer will deliberatelv handle his 
rates so as to prevent industrial development in the 
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territory his lines serve or that will make rates delib- 
erately designed to restrict the distribution of his pro- 
ducers. . . . It does not require legislation, therefore, 
to prevent extortionate rates. Self interest will prevent 
an extortionate rate structure.” 

In view of Senator Wheeler’s action in having re- 
printed in the Congressional Record of June 9 the text 
of a statement outlining certain accomplishments of the 
A.A.R. traffic department on behalf of the railroads in 
1937, which was introduced in the committee hearings 
as an exhibit, the contents of which were summarized 
in Railway Age of June 12, page 1189, Mr. Cleveland 
submitted a prepared statement taking up each of: the 
21 points mentioned in the original document and ex- 
plaining in detail the background of the situation they 
involved. ‘Nothing in these illustrations indicates any- 
thing other than to fairly protect the rate structures to 
the fullest extent consistently possible,’ this statement 
pointed out, adding that such action was in accord with 
the Transportation Policy as stated in the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 


Right of Pricing Rests with the Seller 


Mr. Cleveland concluded his appearance before the 
committee by putting into the record his opinion that 
nowhere in industry “does the purchaser of the com- 
modity or service have as much to say with regard to 
its pricing as in the case of the movement of freight 
by transportation companies. I think it will be admit- 
ted that the right of pricing goods or services rests with 
the seller and in most cases the seller exercises this 
right. .. . The practice in transportation of consulting 
with the purchaser is of long standing and it antedates 
regulation. . . . But it is a privilege that has been vol- 
untarily extended and it is not an inherent right.” 

Saying that there exists no necessity for any legisla- 
tion on the subject of regulating rate bureaus “other 
than a simple law to the effect that in their fixation of 
their publicly regulated prices the railroads shall be 
excepted from the terms and conditions of the Sher- 
man Anti-trust Law, that their rate associations shall 
be subject to general supervision by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission,” and that the commission shall 
prescribe rules under which the associations shall oper- 
ate, Mr. Cleveland concluded his statement by declar- 
ing it to be in the public interest as well as in the interest 
of transportation for railroads to have the right to con- 
fer with representatives of other forms of transporta- 
tion on “policy questions of mutual interest.” 

The committee’s June 24 session was devoted to Mr. 
Franklin’s testimony on behalf of the eastern roads. It 
was his view that it is so necessary to continue joint 
action in rate making and “the so-called committee pro- 
cedure in its broadest aspects and under the present 
methods of operation, that in spite of the unfair tactics 
that have been used in the criticism of this procedure,” 
and because of the possibiity of further attacks and of 
misunderstandings that may result therefrom, Congress 
should place the rate bureaus under the commission’s 
Jurisdiction. 

“T earnestly urge,” he said, “that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commisson be given the broadest possible powers 
without any detailed suggestions as to the rules or regu- 
lations they should formulate to properly supervise the 
Operations of these committees. After all, the real pur- 
pose behind any change in the present law should be not 
to throw additional burdens on the carriers or to re- 
strict their operations, but to insure fair and impartial 
judgment being exercised by the carriers in the publica- 
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tion and filing of their rates, so that whatever procedure 
is followed may result in an improvement in the trans- 
portation of the commerce of the country and in definite 
benefit to the public.” 

In this connection Senator Wheeler remarked that 
Mr. Franklin’s view was quite contrary to the general 
complaint that Congress has given the executive depart- 
ment of the government too much discretion. The wit- 
ness pointed out that such complaints applied generally 
to executive agencies that are comparatively new and 
lack the experience of the I. C. C. As to the bill’s pro- 
vision that rate committee records should be open to 
examination by the Department of Justice, Mr. Franklin 
expressed the opinion that “it is hardly necessary to be so 
critical of the commission and show such utter lack of 
confidence” in it. He went on to emphasize a point 
made by other witnesses, namely, that the “Department 
of Justice has completely overlooked the difference be- 
tween what might be called the individual industrial pro- 
cedure for fixing prices, contracts, etc., and the pro- 
cedure required of common carriers under the present 
law.” 

Much of Mr. Franklin’s statement consisted of an 
outline of the widespread effect on railroads, indus- 
tries, and communities of even an apparently simple 
rate change, and committee members present were 
obviously impressed by this explanation, by which he 
sought to bring out the necessity of consultation by 
railroads in making rates. He pointed out how a rate 
reduction on a shipment over the Pennsylvania between 
Apollo, Pa., and Detroit, Mich., for example, would 
inevitably require not only a corresponding change in 
rates between these points over routes involving other 
roads, but also changes in rates from other points in 
competition with Apollo in the Detroit market that 
would bring into the situation practically every road 
in Official Territory. 

The witness pointed out that the shipper who wishes a 
rate change to be considered is free to submit his pro- 
posal to any or all of a number of committees. Never- 
theless most proposals are handled by the road that 
serves the shipper, he explained. Out of 87 rate pro- 
posals initiated by the Pennsylvania in an average three- 
month period, he added, 70 were disposed of without 
going beyond the Truck Line Association, while 13 were 
considered by the General Freight Committee and only 
4 by the Freight Traffic Managers’ Committee. Of 
these 87 proposals, 41 were disposed of in 15 days or 
less, and only one required as much as 6 months for 
final action. 

The last witness before the committee before the hear- 
ings were recessed for the summer was E. H. Thornton, 
general manager of the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bu- 
reau, representing various trade organizations and 
through them several thousand small shippers in that 
section. Telling the committee that there is no public 
demand for the proposed legislation, and that existing 
laws are adequate to prevent improper practices, he 
suggested that the provisions of the bill introduced in the 
House by Representative Bulwinkle (H.R. 2720) would 
meet any need for a statute to put rate bureaus under the 
commission’s jurisdiction. To Chairman Wheeler’s 
“thinking out loud” venture that all proposals for rate 
changes might go directly to the commission without 
going through the machinery now employed, the witness 
offered a number of objections from the practical stand- 
point, but the Senator repeated his suggestion that the 
commission ought to be able to work out a better and 
simpler system to handle rate questions than the “present 
haphazard set-up.” 
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Railroad Scrap Loaded for Market 


ment is allowing the railroads to buy and their suc- 

cess in prolonging the life of materials and 
equipment by reclamation reduces the amount of scrap 
which they can produce for making ships and guns. 
Nevertheless, the carriers are continuing scrap collec- 
tion efforts energetically, and they are also adding to 
the already imposing list of approved practices for re- 
claiming worn and discarded materials in order to enable 
the manufacturers to concentrate on military production 
and permit the railroads to get along with less new 
material during the emergency. 

These are among the facts revealed by reports which 
have been prepared by a committee of the Purchases 
and Stores section, A. A. R., on The Handling and Sale 
of Railroad Scrap, and by a joint committee of the Pur- 
chases and Stores, Mechanical and Engineering sections, 
A. A. R., on Reclamation, and just distributed by the 
General Committee of the Purchases and Stores division 
to its members. 

Railroads, the committees reported, responded with 
enthusiasm to the call of the government last year for 
scrap and combed their properties from one end to the 
other to produce every available pound of scrap and idle 
steel for the war effort. Salvage directors were appointed 
on practically all roads. Branch lines and sidings were 
taken up; rails used for skidways were replaced with 
wood; steel runways were removed and replaced with 
concrete; slow moving stocks were analyzed and reduced 
to current requirements and the balance converted into 
scrap. To promote increased salvage, the reports 
brought out, rules have been formulated which permit 
more welding of old materials than before. Plates and 
shapes which were previously considered too expensive 
to straighten are now being saved, irrespective of costs, 
for repair programs. Over 6,000 copies of approved 


ie smaller amounts of new rail which the govern- 
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Railroads Get New Tips on Scrap 


and Reclamation 


Purchases and Stores 
Division A. A. R., urges 


intensified salvage work 






reclamation practices have been distributed on the rail- 
roads, it was revealed, to promote increased reclamation, 
and many specifications have been revised to permit 
greater latitude in repairing car and locomotive parts, 
thus reducing the number of items which must be pur- 
chased during the emergency. The reports, which are 
the only ones to be distributed by the Purchases and 
Stores section for the general information of its mem- 
bers this year, are presented substantially in complete 
form as follows: 


Report on Railroad Scrap 


Due to existing conditions, the government is making 
the greatest production effort in all history and_.steel is 
in greatest need—steel for guns, tanks, trucks, ships, 
shells and new factories. More and more the demand 
has increased and with it the need for scrap. The usual 
supply of scrap was soon exhausted, and as mills were 
calling for more and more scrap, it was necessary for 
the government to call on all patriotic citizens to rally 
and gather the scrap from the farms, cities, the highways 
and byways. The railroads responded with enthusiasm 
and combed their properties from one end to the other 
in a drive to turn in every pound of scrap and idle steel 
for the war effort. Thousands of tons of steel and iron 
were produced by the railroads as their contribution. 
Salvage directors were appointed on practically all roads 
and committees were formed to inspect their properties, 
to be certain that all facilities and obsolete materials were 
released and made available for conversion into scrap. 
Branch lines were taken up as authorized. Track sid- 
ings that could be dispensed with were removed. Rails 
used for skidways are being replaced with wood. Steel 
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runways were removed and replaced with concrete. 
Slow moving stocks were analyzed and reduced to cur- 
rent requirements, the balance being converted into 
scrap. 

The railroads and their employees also took an active 
part in the civic drives for scrap. 

Factors which have tended to reduce scrap production 
are as follows: 


1. Reduced new-rail program due to reduced allot- 
ments—also the use of lighter relay rail for defense 
plants. 

2. Prolonging the service life of materials and equip- 
ment to minimize new procurements. 

3. Increased reclamation and repair. 


While the scrap crisis has been relieved somewhat and 
the situation considerably improved, the committee rec- 
ommends that all roads continue to market their scrap 
promptly. 


Scrap Prices and Classes 


No cases for arbitration were presented for considera- 
tion during the past year. Sub-committees met several 
times with the Office of Price Administration to discuss 
the A. A. R. classification of scrap because some roads 
were using other classifications, which resulted in a larger 
number of items being reported to the OPA. Most of 
these roads have since adopted the A. A. R. classification, 
thus reducing the number of items. The committee rec- 
ommends that all railroads adopt the A. A. R. Standard 
Scrap Classification. As a result of contacts with the 
OPA, a further study was made of the standard scrap 
classification. 

New classes are recommended as follows: 

14-A Cast iron hammer and die blocks weighing over 

500 Ib. 

18-A Railbound manganese frogs and switch points 
with manganese inserts that have not been cut 
apart. 

50-E Residue from magnetic brass separating ma- 
chines, which includes brass, etc. 

A change is recommended in Class 61 to include va- 
rious mixtures of clean bearing or light metal, such as 
babbitt, metallic packing, etc.; specify kind in offering. 

Special classes were requested for other items as 
follows : 

A. Sheet steel and plate scrap with attachments in 
a and within Item 24 heavy melting steel 
No. 1. 

B. Pressed steel car parts—the committee recom- 
ments that both of these items be reported under 
Item 45, specifying the kind when offering. 

C. Unassorted scrap—the committee recommends that 
railroads assort and prepare if possible within va- 

rious A. A. R. classes. 
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Reclamation Practices Have Been Increased to Recover Material from the Scrap for Re-Use 





Railroad Scrap Piles Are Under Constant Study to Increase 
Output and to Save Materials 


The Office of Price Administration on October 13, 
1942, interpreted Price Schedule No. 4 (Iron and Steel 
Scrap), Item 6, as follows: 

“Under the schedule, payment for all scrap is to be 
made on the basis of weights at point of delivery. Where 
a consumer is a member of a weighing association or has 
facilities for weighing scrap, settlement should be on the 
basis of mill weights; where the consumer does not have 
weighing facilities, settlement is to be made on the basis 
of railroad weights. 

“Shippers’ weights may not be used to determine the 
weight at the point of delivery.” 

It i is the present practice for the railroads, or sell- 
ing scrap, to weigh cars carefully and to render invoices 
accordingly. It is the committee’s recommendation that 
in view of the fact that sales of scrap by railroads run 
into millions of dollars annually, the utmost care should 
be exercised im weighing cars at the point of loading. 
Inasmuch as such weighing is done under the supervision 
of sworn weigh-masters, it is further recommended that 
shippers’ weights should govern, the same as now applies 
to shipments of new materials purchased by the railroads. 
This was recommended to the OPA at a meeting in 






Washington on March 17, 1943, and the subject is under 
advisement. 


Salvaging Materials 


Emergency welding rules have made it permissible to 
weld many items with cracks, etc., not previously per- 
missible. This results in more items and a greater ton- 
nage being saved from the scrap. New items should be 
studied constantly to develop any additional savings of 
material for repairs or substitution. Plates, angles, shapes, 
etc., previously considered too expensive to straighten 
and rework are now being saved, irrespective of costs, 
to take care of repair programs. Many other items are 
being repaired and re-used in the shops before they get 
into the scrap. Today the scrap boxes and central yards 
are sources of supply not heretofore considered se- 
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The magnet will or will not be at- 
In cases of doubt, especially where 


vicinity of the specimen. 
tracted to the specimen. 
the material appears to be non-magnetic, use a more sensitive 
testing method. Balance the magnet or the specimen on the 
edge of a bench or desk. Then bring the specimen close to the 


magnet. If the material is magnetic, the balance will be upset 
and a movement of either the magnet or the specimen will be 
observed. Another method is to suspend the magnet on a string 
and bring it close to the specimen. A slight movement of the 
magnet will be observed if the specimen is even slightly mag- 
netic. 

For spot tests for nickel, use a dimethylglyoxime solution 
containing 1 gram of dimethylglyoxime, 50 C. C. of glacial acetic 
acid, 10 C. C. of distilled water, 10 grams of ammonium 
acetate, and 30 C. C. ammonium hydroxide (SP. G. R. .9) ; and 
an acid mix containing 10 C. C. of nitric acid (SP. G. R. 1.42), 
10 C. C. of distilled water, and 5 C. C. of 85 per cent phos- 
phoric acid. Add two drops of the acid mix to a clean spot 
on the metal and allow to react for one minute. Absorb on 








Exhibit A—Tests for White Metals and Alloys 
Iron Nail Test Drop Test With Cupric Chloride 
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Magnetic Test Nitric Acid Test for Copper in Hydrochloric Acid Material probably is 
Reaction to Reaction to Reaction to Color of the 
Magnet cone. Acid Acid after Dilution Solution : : 
Magnetic Reacts Slowly Reacts Slowly Pale Green copper Not required Nickel 
plates out 2 
Slightly Magnetic Reacts Reacts Slowly Greenish Blue Copper plates Not required Monel 
out J _ 
Non-magnetic Reacts Reacts Bluish Green Copper plates Not required Copper Nickel alloy, containing less 
out than 60% nickel E G Nickel silver 
Magnetic Reacts Slowly Reacts Brown to Black Not required Not required Steel or cast iron 
Non-Magnetic Reacts Slowly Reacts Brown to Black Not required Not required Ni-resist 
Magnetic No Reaction No Reaction Colorless Not required Not required Straight Chro-nium Stainless Steel 
Non-Magnetic No Reaction No Reaction Colorless Not required yo er deposits when drop is oa Nickel Stainless | steel 
llute 
Non-Magnetic No Reaction No Reaction Colorless Not required No deposition of copper occurs sei 








riously. Scrap.sorters should be instructed constantly 
to set aside these and other items for reclamation. De- 
tailed methods of separating high grade ferrous and non- 
ferrous scrap metals are given in Exhibit A. 


Testing Methods 


The drop test with cupric chloride solution serves only to 
distinguish Inconel from the 18-8 type of stainless steel and 
is used to supplement, but not to replace, the other magnetic 
and nitric acid test. Apply one drop of the solution of cupric 
chloride in hydrochloric acid to the cleaned metal surface. Let 
it remain in contact with the metal for two minutes. At 
the end of two minutes, add three or four drops of distilled 
water slowly, one drop at a time, to the solution on the metal. 
The solution may then be washed off the metal. If the sample 
is the 18-8 type of stainless steel, the copper in the cupric 
chloride solution will be deposited on the metal surface, ap- 
pearing as a copper-colored spot. If the sample is Inconel, 
there will be no deposit of copper; only a white spot will be 
left where the testing solution was applied. 

For nitric acid tests, clean the test surface so that the acid 
will come into direct contact with the material. Apply one 
or two drops of concentrated nitric acid to the clean metal 
surface. Let the acid remain in contact with the metal for a 
minute or two. Observe any reaction that takes place. Dilute 
the acid by adding three or four drops of water, one drop at 
a time. If the solution turns green or blue, do not disturb 
until the nail test has been completed. 

The copper test with an iron nail is made if the nitric acid 
test forms a green or blue colored solution. Rub a clean 
iron nail in the colored acid solution on the metal surface, 
keeping the nail in contact with the specimen. If the alloy 
contains copper, there will be a deposition of copper either on 
the nail or on the surface of the metal under the acid solu- 
tion. Add a drop or two of additional water as the nail is 
rubbed around to prevent the deposited copper from redis- 
solving in the acid. 

For magnetic tests, 
specimen to be tested. 
material, 


bring the magnet in contact with the 
Be sure that there is no magretic 
such as iron or steel, beneath or in the immediate 
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a piece of thick white paper, preferably filter paper, and add 
three drops of dimethlglyoxime solution. A bright red color 
develops if as much as 0.1 per cent of nickel is present. The 
amount of red coloring matter formed is roughly proportionate 
to the quantity of nickel present. 

For tests for zinc, use a solution of dilute sulphuric acid 
(1-1) containing 50 C.C. of concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
50 C.C. of distilled water; a solution of copper sulphate (0.1 
per cent) containing 0.1 grams of copper sulphate, and 100 
C.C. of distilled water; and a solution of ammonium-mercury- 
thiocyanate containing 8 grams of mercuric chloride, 9 grams 
of ammonium thiocyanate, and 100 C.C. of distilled water. 
Place two drops of dilute sulphuric acid on the clean metal 
and allow it to react for at least thirty seconds. Take up 
the drop on a piece of white paper towel, add one drop of 
the copper sulphate solution and one drop of the ammonium- 
mercury-thiocyanate solution. A violet color is produced. Do 
not confuse with a reddish color turning to brown caused by 
iron. 

The test for lead requires glacial acetic acid, and a solution 
of potassium iodide (10 per cent) containing 10 grams of 
potassium iodide, and 100 C.C. of distilled water. Place a 
drop of glacial acetic acid on the clean metal and allow to 
react for thirty seconds. Then add a drop of the potassium 
iodide solution. A yellow precipitate is produced if lead 1s 
present. 

The test for pure block tin requires a small bottle of con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid and a small bottle of cacothelin. 
Use a medicine dropper and apply one drop of the concentrat- 


ed hydrochloric acid to the metal; then wait one or two minutes ¢ 


for the reaction. Dip into this solution a piece of absorbing 
paper and dilute the paper with one drop of distilled water. 
After this, apply one drop of the cacothelin to the absorbing 
paper. The absorbing paper, when dipped in the hydrochloric 
acid, will turn a strong violet color. } 
The materials required for the tests are blue vitriol; dis- 
tilled water; glacial acetic acid; copper sulphate (0.1 per cent) 
nitric acid U.S.P.; a solution of 10 grams of cupric chloride 
in) 100) CC. of conbentrated hydrochloric acid; two porcelain 
dishes, 3 in. in diam; one V- shaped magnet, 4% in. long and 2" 
in. wide at the wide point ; six. medicine droppers; six 2 
steel wire nails; ammonium mercury thiocyanate; nitric acid, 
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concentrated; dilute sulphuric acid (1-1); cacothelin No. 2; 
concentrated hydrochloric acid No. 1, and potassium iodide (10 
per cent). 

With shortage of manpower, continual turnover, ex- 
tended working hours, and the rush to unload cars in the 
present emergency, too much cannot be said about safety. 
Employees in railroad scrap yards must be more watch- 
ful than ever. Lost time from accidents is serious to 
the men and the railroads and particularly to the war 
effort. The committee recommends that intensive safety 
programs be continued in scrap yards, encouraging fre- 
quent inspection of equipment and tools, and the use of 
goggles, safety shoes and proper clothing. 

The committee consisted of J. J. Collins, chairman, 
supervisor scrap and reclamation, Erie; I. C. Bon, super- 
intendent scrap and reclamation, Wabash; D. D. Cana- 
van, general foreman, reclamation plant, Boston & Maine; 
John Carmichael, superintendent of stores, Western 
Maryland; E. F. Chubb, general material supervisor, 
Pennsylvania; A. G. Denham, assistant general store- 
keeper, St. Louis-San Francisco; E. R. Kegelmeyer, su- 
pervisor reclamation, Chesapeake & Ohio; H. P. Mc- 
Quilkin, assistant purchasing agent, Baltimore & Ohio; 
J. H. Smith, division storekeeper, Southern; G. R. Wat- 
land, district storekeeper, Great Northern; L. B. Wood, 
general storekeeper, Texas & ‘New Orleans; G. M. 
Wright, superintendent scrap and reclamation, New 
York Central; G. D. Tombs, traveling storekeeper, IIli- 
nois Central, and J. C. Kirk, chairman ex-officio, assist- 
ant purchasing agent, Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific. 


Report on Reclamation 


Never in the history of the country has the need been 
so great to reclaim and conserve materials to reduce the 
demands on manufacturers so that they can concentrate 
on the needs for the armed forces. With the last report 
was submitted, in loose-leaf form, a complete recapitu- 
lation of the reclamation practices reported by all the 
railroads in the country. The Association published 
these in a Victory Book for Reclamation, and over 6,000 
copies of the book have been printed and distributed to 
member roads. The book was printed in pocket size so 
that it could be carried easily by foremen for reference 
when needed. While the ideas were submitted by every 
tailroad in the country, all the ideas are not necessarily 
practiced on each road, so that the recapitulation of the 
ideas in one handy book should be of great help in mak- 
ing a study of reclamation practices on each road. The 
committee again emphasizes the vital need of unceasing 
effort to reclaim and conserve materials. On many 
items we are faced with a necessity of either reclaiming 
what we have or doing without material, and the vari- 
ous departments of the railroads should revise limits of 
wear, consistent with safety, to keep materials in service 
for further use. 

The 1942 report strongly urged that standing recla- 
mation committees be organized -on each railroad, with 
members chosen from the operating, maintenance of way 
and stores departments and with one of their number 
appointed chairman. Railroads which have not done this 
are again urged to follow this practice. 

The 1942 report also recommended that during the 
Present emergency steel castings, bolsters, couplers, etc., 
should be welded wherever possible in accordance with 
A. A, R. rules to keep them in service. The committee 
felt that there was a possibility of extending the welding 
Practices on coupler bodies, knuckles, bolsters,. spring 
planks, side frames, etc., and referred this to the Mechan- 
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ical section, A. A. R., with the suggestion that the weld- 
ing committee review and revise A. A. R. Rule 23 to 
permit the extension of welding on important car parts. 
The Mechanical section approved the recommendations 
and revised A. A. R. Rule 23, extending welding stand- 
ard practices on such car parts, and also included emerg- 
ency welding regulations, extending the welding limita- 
tions on couplers and cast steel yokes. The adoption of 
these recommendations will greatly reduce the purchase 
of new steel castings, couplers, etc., conserving the sup- 
ply of steel, which is so badly needed for war materials. 

The committee continued contact with the Mechanical 
and Engineering sections. Items still pending with 
these sections are journal boxes D-19-1934, including 
recommended gages for top wear, wear tolerance for 
wheel hub wear, tolerances for journal box bolt holes, 
and cast steel truck sides D-9-1932 D-10-1932; also 
tolerances for wear allowable over original horizontal 
dimensions between bolster columns, including method 
and gages for use in building to proper dimensions, 
method of restoring brake hanger bracket holes, truck 
center pins, condemning limit for diameter, and length 
of brake beam channels; also permission to weld on ends 
of brake beam channels to bring them to proper length. 
The Engineering section was also requested to continue 
its study of tolerances and methods of repairing track 
tools. Of necessity, the railroads have found it neces- 
sary to extend the wear limits on track tools during the 
present emergency. 

Items approved by the Mechanical section, A. A. R., 
include coupler yokes, iron and steel, CA38-A1933, with 
reference to the wear limit on the thickness of bar and 
tolerances on rivet holes (see Rule 23, page 91, A. A. R. 
1943 code of rules); coupler yokes, cast steel, CA-38- 
1933, with reference to thickness tolerances on the side 
wall of the yoke necessary before building up by weld- 
ing, and tolerance of keyway necessary before welding 
(see Rule 23, page 90, A. A. R. 1943 code of rules) ; 
and type D knuckle locks, with reference to the welding 
of cracks in tail pieces as prescribed by Rule 23, page 90, 
A. A. R. 1943 code of rules. 


New Reclamation Practices 


The committee recommends the following additional 
reclamation items to be inserted in the Reclamation 
manual : 

Class 1C: blades, for tie cutting machine—reclaim by 
welding worn blades together, regrind. 

Class 2A: wire bonding—reclaim by making shorter 
lengths. 

Class 2A: 
pipe. 

Class 9: teeth, manganese for steam shovel and drag 
line buckets—reclaim by welding and build up to original 
size. Manufacture from scrap locomotive tires. 

Class 11: studs, alloy steel—machine to smaller size. 

Class 14: solder—salvage from scrap containers, cans, 
etc., and re-use. 

Class 18: supports, truck center pin—make from scrap 
sheet steel. 

Class 23: injector tubes—repair by facing, reaming 
and polishing. 

Class 23: plates, grease cellar end plates—when worn, 
spot weld sheet steel patches. 

Class 29: axles hollow—use for large bushings. 

Class 36: seals, car—save for reclaiming lead and tin. 

The 1942 report stressed the importance of employees’ 
co-operation in the conservation and reclamation of ma- 
terials. It is more important than ever before that each 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Run Country’s 
Coal Mines 


Chesapeake & Ohio, on June 28 was appointed by 

Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, act- 
ing as Solid Fuels Administrator for War, to head the 
government organization to operate the country’s seized 
coal mines until labor peace has been restored. As Di- 
rector of Mine Operations for the Federal Government, 
Mr. Newton will exercise all the authority now vested 
in Mr. Ickes under President Roosevelt’s order of May 1 
taking over the coal mine properties, subject to the super- 
vision of Mr. Ickes. Thus for the second time the gov- 
ernment has turned to the railroad industry for an 
executive to handle one of its “tough” war-time problems. 
In appointing Mr. Newton, Administrator Ickes followed 
the precedent set last September by War Production 
Board chairman Donald M. Nelson when he appointed 
William M. Jeffers, president of the Union Pacific, to be 
the government’s rubber administrator. 

“Mr. Newton’s appointment as Director of Mine 
Operations’, Mr. Ickes commented, “represents the 
selection of an individual with a vital public interest 
in and knowledge of coal, free of any partisan connec- 
tion with either operators’ or mine workers’ organiza- 
tions. 

He will be a full-time government worker whose 
services are loaned by his railroad as a contribution 
to the war effort. I am delighted to have been able 
to draft him for this unprecedented and extremely dif- 
ficult task.” 

And Mr. Ickes has selected another railroader to work 
under Mr. Newton, naming Thomas J. Thomas as di- 
rector of production, Office of Mine Operation. Mr. 
Thomas, on leave from his duties as president and 
chairman of the executive committee of the Valier Coal 
Company and assistant to the president of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, has been with Mr. Ickes as 
associate deputy solid fuels administrator for war. 


C ce ELBRIDGE NEWTON, president of the 
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Chesapeake & Ohio executive is drafted by 
Harold L. Ickes as “non-partisan” director 
of mine operations for federal government 














Carl E. Newton 


He will retain that position along with his new assign- 
ment. 

Mr. Newton assuming his duties in Washington on 
July 1, explained his task as follows: “My job is to 
get maximum production of coal from the mines, sub- 
ject, of course, to the limits of my authority. Neither 
Secretary Ickes nor I have jurisdiction over wages nor 
any power to make a contract with the mine workers. 
I know the difficulties of this assignment. Between 
mine owners and mine workers there are muddied 
waters. I shall deal with both sides as thoroughly as 
I know how. Maximum production of coal is vital to 
winning the war. Regardless of differences and exist- 
ing bitterness, therefore, I have confidence that in the 
national interest the mine workers and the mine own- 
ers will give me their cooperation.” 

Mr. Newton was elected president of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio on December 15, 1942, to succeed George D. 
Brooke, retired. He had been a director of the rail- 
road since April, 1942. He was born in Somerville, 
Mass., on August 22, 1898. During the first world war 
he attended the coast artillery school at Fort Monroe, 
Va., and was commissioned a second lieutenant. He 
was graduated from Dartmouth College in 1920 and 
awarded a Rhodes Scholarship to Oxford University. 
He was graduated from that institution with honors as 
a B. A. in jurisprudence in 1922, and the following year 
received the degree of Bachelor of Civil Law. In 1928 
and 1924, he engaged in graduate study at the Harvard 
Law School with special attention to administrative law. 

He then became associated with the New York law 
firm of Rearick, Dorr, Travis & Marshall (now Hines, 
Rearick, Dorr & Hammond) counsel for various rail- 
roads. From 1925 to 1928, Mr. Newton served 4 
assistant United States attorney for the southern New 
York district and as special assistant attorney genera 
for the state of ‘New York, under appointment by Gov- 
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ernor Alfred E. Smith. From 1929 to 1933 he en- 
gaged in corporate and financial practice with the law 
firm of White & Case, New York, for some time in 
this period being in the Paris, France, office of the firm. 
Since 1934 he has been a member of the law firm of 
Donovan, Leisure, Newton & Lumbard, New York 
and Washington. This firm was organized by Mr. 
Newton and former associates in the Department of 
Justice, and includes Colonel William J. Donovan, 


former assistant to the attorney general of the United 
States and now chief of the Office of Strategic Services. 
Mr. Newton is a member of the bars of New York and 
Washington and of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and is barrister-at-law of the Inner Temple, 
London. 

His practice has included not only railroad work, but 
also legal, tax, anti-trust ; administrative and reorganiza- 
tion matters in a wide range of industries. 


Western Maryland Receives 50-Ton 


Flat Cars of Emergency Design 


Built with steel underframe and wood stringers, 
diagonal braces and floor—Cars have a light weight 
of 51,900 Ib. and are 54 ft. 2 in. over strikers 











HE Western Maryland recently received 25 steel crosstie in back of each bolster. The stringers are sup- 
underframe 50-ton flat cars of the emergency de- ported on shallow crosstie diaphragms and connected to 
sign built at the St. Louis, Mo., plant of the Amer- the crossbearers, bolsters, and end sills. 
ican Car and Foundry Company. Departures from the The flooring is 23%-in. thick, square edge, bolted to the 
usual design consist of replacing steel stringers and diag- floor support angles and to the center sill top cover plate. 
onal braces with wood stringers throughout and the nec- ait sat 
essary changes in construction to suit this substitution. a ee ee ee sais Maryland 50-Ton 
oui A wood floor and pressed steel stake pockets are used. Flat Cars 
" The underframe construction employs built-up, fish- Lengils vee sinieeie 20 8ire co do cess tcccneedassteceseuse 54 — 2 
belly type center and side sills. The center sills have Length over end sills, ft.-in. ......-...0.--- ese cee ceceeeees 53 — 6 
om ODT 3%-in. web plates, 36-in. top cover plates, 4-in. by 4-in. Lo ce ae ayn oe Re Ra A en 14 
is tof a3 ¢ ag ae Skin Height, rail to top of floor, ft-in. .....c.0...00.00IIIIIN “3 = 7% 
‘ by 4-in. bottom chord angles and 4-in. by 4-in. by 3-in. ent, E ° 
cither 4 'OP chord angles inside and outside. The inside top : é, : , 
ape chord angle is not full length but spans the three cross- It is also spiked to the stringers with barbed car nails. 
sacs bearers extending just beyond each end crossbearer. The floor support angles are 9-in. by 3/2-in. by %¢-in. 
asda Side sills have 3g-in. web plates with 4-in. by 3%4-in. by applied outside of the side sill in short sections between 
ddied ¥%-in. top and bottom chord angles. The bolsters are _ the stake pockets. There are 29 pressed steel stake pock- 
ie a double pressed diaphragms with top and bottom cover ets secured to the side sills and four end stake pockets, of 
tal to plates. There are three crossbearers of single pressed steel construction, built up inside of the end sills. 
peng diaphragms, the full depth of the center and side sills, lhe strikers ‘are Cast steel arranged for the coupler 
ie with top and bottom cover plates. Eight crossties, or centering device. The bolster center fillers are also cast 
wae floor stringer supports, are shallow pressed diaphragms. _ steel and draft attachment is made by means of cast-steel 
The end sills are 12-in. channels, with a flanged top vertical plane yokes. 
peake cover plate the full width over the side sills. Push pole These cars are equipped with AB 10-in. air brake 
ze D. pockets which form a side and end sill connection are equipment, Royal Type F brake regulators and Ajax 
ak also used, aes hand brake. The hand brake unit is applied near the 
ole. Six longitudinal wood stringers are applied between end of the side sill on hinged brackets which permit the 
1 wat the trucks and eight are used over the trucks. The brake to be dropped down for loading and unloading 
ial change in the number of stringers is made at the first purposes. 
He 
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Hearing on Ops’ Wage Demand 


Management’s presentation gets under way in fourth 
week of sessions; Brotherhoods disagree as_ to 
implications of Vinson action staying non-ops’ raise 


the demand of the transportation brotherhoods 

for a 30 per cent wage increase with a minimum 
raise of $3 per day got under way June 28 as the New 
York hearings in the proceeding entered the fourth 
week. The case is before a National Railway Labor 
Panel emergency board consisting of Chairman Walter 
P. Stacy, I. L. Sharfman, and Frank M. Swacker: 

Winding up their direct presentation in last week’s 
sessions subsequent to those reported in the Railway Age 
of June 26, the brotherhoods introduced several addi- 
tional train-service employees who told the board about 
their work and its difficulties. 

Also there was the appearance of Alvanley Johnston, 
grand chief engineer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, who asserted that continuance of the proceed- 
ing was a “farce” in view of Economic Stabilization 
Director Vinson’s action staying the recommended eight 
cents per hour raise for non-operating employees. On 
that matter Mr. Johnston spoke also for the Brutherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. Whereupon H. W. Fraser, pres- 
ident of the Order of Railway Conductors, returned to 
the stand to assure the board that the B. of L. E. presi- 
dent was not speaking for the other three brotherhoods. 

Among the additional train-service employees intro- 
duced by the brotherhoods’ counsel—Edward J. Flynn— 
was Charles E. Kolf, 67-year-old passenger conductor’on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, who is presently as- 
signed to a 152-mile run. Work has “picked up 100 per 
cent’’ since the war, causing the passenger conductor in- 
creased physical and mental stress, according to the 
witness. A month’s work would net him “a few cents 
more than $300.” Monthly away from home expenses, he 
said, total “$30 conservatively.” Mr. Kolf spoke of an 
ammunition station in his territory where unskilled la- 
borers receive 60 cents per hour while top pay reaches 
$1.65, with overtime accruing after 8 hours. Mr. Kolf 
said his payroll deductions, consisting of the railroad 
retirement, life insurance, Victory tax, war bonds, and 
counting his away-from-home expense, amount to about 
$1,200 a year. J. Aronson, vice-president (law) New 
York Central, who is chief counsel for the railroads, 
pointed out that war bonds are a “saving,” and that rail- 
road retirement payments would net Mr. Kolf an annuity 
on his retirement. 

O. L. Cagle, passenger conductor on the Alabama 
Great Southern, stated that on his run “coaches are so 
crowded it is almost impossible to walk through them.” 
He is paid $337 per month, and is local chairman of.the 
brotherhood at Birmingham. 

S. Garrett, dining car chef on the Chicago & North 
Western, who is local chairman of the O. of R. C., reported 
that the dining car department on his road has lost 40 
men to the draft. Because of this, as well as the low sala- 
ries paid and the unfavorable conditions under which they 
must work, the witness stated there is now a general short- 
age of dining car help. He said that away-from-home ex- 
penses for a cook average $50 each month. An exhibit 
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introduced by O. R. C. President H. W. Fraser supple- 
mented Mr. Garrett’s testimony with figures purporting 
to show that the pay for a cook on one road, after 15 years 
of service, is $192.80 a month, on another it is $210. 

“The saying is it never rains, snows or gets dark as 
far as a trainman is concerned,” stated John S. Britting- 
ham, freight conductor on the Virginian. Turning to 
Mr. Aronson, he remarked that “sometimes the question 
has been asked” if brakemen do not go out on the road 
in two days instead of the three weeks’ training period 
testified to by some witnesses. Mr. Brittingham said 
that this is done, because the railroad is frequently so 
hard-pressed for men they must “cut-in’’ some of these 
inexperienced hands. “A brakeman is not made in no 
two days or no 30 days,” the witness observed. “If he 
is so inclined, it takes 5 years to make a brakeman. 
Those boys we’re working with from soda fountains are 
driving us crazy, I'll tell you.” 

Mr. Brittingham said there is much dissatisfaction 
among trainmen in the southeastern territory, many of 
them working 16 out of 24 hours on some days. Explain- 
ing that he has very little social life, and that when he is 
home his wife frequently must quiet the neighborhood 
children so that he can catch a few hours of sleep, he re- 
lated an incident which recently had occurred. Mrs. 
Brittingham had chased some of the “kiddies” out of the 
yard when her husband returned in the middle of the day, 
and as the children were rounding the corner of the house, 
one tot remarked, “Well, there’s one thing about it—Dad- 
dy read in the Reader’s Digest they’re going to take the 
featherbeds away from them.” 

Edward W. Mitchell, a conductor-brakeman on the 
Milwaukee, said he has “never seen men more dissatis- 
fied” than they are now. This is partly reflected, he feels, 
in the number who quit after working but a short time. 
He estimates there has been a 30 per cent turn-over in 
men, some of whom resigned with as much as five years’ 
seniority. 


Johnston Assails Vinson Order 


On the fifteenth day of the hearing, Alvanley Johnston, 
grand chief engineer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, took the stand, saying that the more the engi- 
neer produces for the railroad, “the more he expects to be 
paid.” Citing $3,600 as “not exorbitant pay,” taking 
into account the “million dollar trains he is handling,” 
Mr. Johnston said “it isn’t enough. He has never been 
paid enough.” He accused the railroads of “destroying 
our standards” by giving us “increases in pennies.” 

Quite apart from his opening statement, Mr. Johnston 
next said he wished to make one in behalf of the B. of L. 
E. and B. of R. T. He said he had not discussed this 
question with the heads of the other organizations. “I 
note in the public press that [Economic Stabilization Di- 
rector] Vinson has overruled the emergency board for an 
8 cent per hour increase.” Pointing out that this board 
had been appointed to “hear the facts,” and that the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director “has thrown out their find- 
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ings,’ Mr. Johnston asserted that under these circum- 
stances “it would certainly be a farce to continue this pro- 
ceeding,” suggesting that “undoubtedly the Economic 
Stabilization Director has already judged our case.” 

Continuing, he observed that “the whole theory of me- 
diation and the President’s emergency board to determine 
controversies between the railroads and their employees 
has been destroyed by this decision. The processes that 
have been set up in the Railway Labor Act are no longer 
in effect. One man, and one man only, the Economic 
Stabilization Director, has destroyed the Railway Labor 
Act, which was enacted to give the employees and the 
railroads a just procedure for peaceably adjusting their 
difficulties.” 

With ordinary work clothes up 100 per cent, away- 
from-home expenses between 30 and 100 per cent and with 
home food increased at least 25 per cent, the witness said 
this meant “one thing only,” that the “railroad employee 
must reduce his standard of living to what is practically a 
starvation standpoint.” Observing that employees on some 
of the smaller lines “are so disgruntled that they are lying 
down on the job,” the witness said that with the mounting 
cost of living and taxes, “they’re not going to give all they 
can to their jobs—even though they are patriotic.” 


Must Preserve Men’s Confidence in “Leaders” 


“The members of the railroad operating brotherhoods 
are among the conservative labor group in this country, 
but if they lose confidence in their leaders and their lead- 
ers’ ability to help them they are going to become more 
radical,” he attested. 

Protesting the length of time spent on the non-operating 
hearings, and the large expense “which was wasted,” Mr. 
Johnston added “this may also be true of the panel that 
is hearing this case.” 

Counsel Aronson inquired if the B. of L. E. had any 
records of current earnings of engineers, and the witness 
replied it was his understanding that such “had been 
placed before this Board.” ‘Turning to Mr. Aronson, he 
said, “You can give all these figures you want and I will 
say it is not enough money for the men to get.” Mr. 
Aronson then asked, “Was there ever a time in your long 
career when you felt that the locomotive engineers were 
adequately paid?” Mr. Johnston answered, “No.” Broth- 
erhood Counsel Flynn interposed: “Was there ever a 
time when the railroads voluntarily increased?” And the 
witness replied, “No.” 

Charles Decker, dining car steward on the Southern Pa- 
cific, local chairman for the past 8 years of the B. of R. T., 
and general representative for all dining car stewards 
since February of this year, said stewards are proud of 
being a part of this happy family but “wish the railroads 
didn’t treat us like step-children.” In his opinion, dining 
car stewards are the lowest paid group of their kind in any 
industry. “Some days they work from 5:30 in the morn- 
ing to 1:00 or 2:00 the following morning.” A single 
crew of 10 to 13 men will now serve as many as 700 meals 
per day, with “scarcely any let-up,” asserted the witness. 


Says Steward Worked 480 Hrs. in Month 


Replies to a questionnaire disclosed that one steward on 
the Union Pacific worked 480 hours in one month. In 
February, one man on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas was 
home five nights, at an away-from-home terminal three 
nights and spent the remaining 20 nights on the train. 
“Hours not paid for” will average 38 per cent of hours 
paid for, according to the witness. One of his exhibits 
showed that the highest monthly rate of pay for stewards, 
namely, $235, occurs after 20 years of service, the lowest 
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($171) is received on some roads during the first year. 
Another was a record of the witness’ own hours on as- 
signment and his earnings for 1942. It showed total 
hours paid for, 3,505; approximate hours not paid for, 
1,247 ; total hours on assignment, 4,752, and gross earn- 
ings, $3,095.66. He calculated his away from home ex- 
penses to be $300. 

Cross-examination disclosed that on the run which Mr. 
Decker makes, when it is necessary for him to lay over a 
night the company furnishes him with a room. On the 
train there “is no limit,” he said, to the number of meals 
he is permitted to eat. Mr. Aronson calculated that 
whereas the witness receives 45 meals a month from the 
railroad (averaging 15 each round-trip), he has only to 
furnish himself with 20 meals. 

The last witness to be called by Mr. Flynn was W. P. 
Kennedy, vice-president, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, whose opinion of the yardmaster is that he 
“fs one of, if not the most skillful man on the railroad.” 
He spoke, for example, of the yardmaster who receives 
10 carloads of bombs in his yard, and the anxiety he 
necessarily feels until the shipment leaves the city. Mr. 
Kennedy introduced an exhibit entitled “Summary of 
Wages and Working Conditions of Yardmaster Repre- 
sented by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen.” An- 
other of his exhibits had to do with the cost of lodging 
and meals at away-from-home points and the average 
monthly away-from-home expenses. In cross-examina- 
tion, Mr. Aronson questioned the $60 average monthly 
away-from-home .expense accredited to Mobile, Ala., 
since a man, he said, would conceivably need to be away 
from home “about 20 days” to incur this figure. Mr. 
Kennedy stated there were letters to show that men were 
frequently away that length of time. . Issue arose also 
over the $95 entered in the exhibit for Colton, Calif., and 
witness revealed that the figures represented averages 
for men working in and out of the territories named; 
and that doubtless in the case of this total, some of the 
sum could have been run up in Yuma, Ariz., or Los An- 
geles, Calif., other points of lay-over on this man’s 
schedule. 


Parmelee the First Management Witness 


Management’s presentation got under way June 28 
with the testimony of Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, director 
of the Bureau of Railway Economics, Association of 
American Railroads. He first brought out how “the 
striking increase in national production since 1939 has 
stimulated a great increase in rail traffic, more rapid and 
more pronounced than in any period of American rail- 
way history.” Introducing into the record Carriers’ Ex- 
hibit I, the witness pointed out there were 333,438,412,- 
000 revenue ton-miles in 1939, and 638,069,444,000 in 
1942, the latter figure representing an increase of 91 
per cent. There was an increase of 137 per cent in pas- 
senger-miles, 1939 showing 22,651,334.000, with 53,675.,- 
562,000 in 1942. “Thus, freight traffic nearly doubled, 
while passenger traffic has more than doubled, as a re- 
sult of the war.” 

Dr. Parmelee laid great stress on the “temporary na- 
ture” of the present levels of railroad traffic and. earn- 
ings, noting increased agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion, and the shifting of traffic from air, highway and 
water to the railroads. “When the war is over,” he 
said, “these abnormal and temporary traffic factors will 
wholly or largely disappear.” 

Stating that “there is no such thing as a common 
pocket-book in the rail industry,” Dr. Parmelee called 
attention to three pages of figures concerning net income 
(or deficit) after fixed charges for Class I roads in the 
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Eastern, Southern and Western districts, for the years 
1929 to 1942, noting the generous “sprinkling” of red 
figures throughout. 

There will be a slackening in the rate of traffic in- 
crease, Dr. Parmelee predicts. “While the index of in- 
dustrial production in 1943 is expected to average about 
twice as high as in 1939, only moderate increases in the 
index are anticipated from now on, as we approach the 
peak of our war effort,” he went on. “While traffic and 
revenues have shown upward trends thus far in 1943— 
the rate of increase will decelerate during the remainder 
of the year.” 

In the latter connection, he explained that compari- 
sons would be made against higher levels of the second 
half of 1942, adding that “war production will gradually 
approach a more stable basis, and a more or less level 
plateau.” 

“Such a deceleration is already under way” and “‘is 
expected to continue,” according to Dr. Parmelee. In 
the first quarter of 1943, ton-miles increased 29.4 per 
cent over 1942, he said, but the rate of increase in April 
was 19 per cent and in May 12.4 per cent. To date, 
passenger-miles show a greater rate of increase than 
ton-miles, and a smaller rate of deceleration in that rate 
of increase, though there was a “small decline” in April, 
compared with the first quarter, and a further falling off 
in May. Taking into account railroad revenues, there 
was a 41.0 per cent increase in the first three months of 
1943; in April, 30.8 per cent, and in May, 24.3. Here, 
too, deceleration has occurred, the witness observed. 

Making reference to railway receiverships and trustee- 
ships, Dr. Parmelee made known that for the complete 
year of 1942, 26.3 per cent of the total railroad mileage 
was operated by receivers or trustees. ‘ 


Sees 43 Net No Greater Than 742 


The B. R. E. director did not venture “a definite fore- 
cast of traffic trends for the balance of this year,” but he 
did make what he called “a survey of the probabilities.” 
He thought it “entirely probable that the net railway 
operating income of the carriers for the second half of 
1943 will fall below that of the corresponding period of 
1942, and further that the decrease in net for the second 
half of the year will equal or more than equal the in- 
crease in net in the first half, with the final result that 
the net operating income for the year as a whole will be 
no greater than for the year 1942.” He said he had not 
allowed for an increase in wage rates in coming to this 
conclusion, either for those involved in the present hear- 
ing, or for the non-operating employees. 

Because it has been so difficult to obtain materials and 
supplies, there has been an exaggerated view of railroad 
net earnings, Dr. Parmelee went on. “A considerable 
amount of deferred maintenance has developed,” because 
in 1942 and 1943 the railroads have been forced “to han- 
dle the heavy traffic thrust upon them by the war,” he 
added. “To the extent that maintenance necessarily has 
been deferred, the operating expenses of the years 1942 
and 1943 have been and will be understated, and the net 
earnings correspondingly overstated.” 

At the beginning of 1942, he said, the carriers “set up 
a conservative program” for that year. In respect to 
locomotives, 1,528 units were requested by the railroads, 
the War Production Board allowed 1,226, and because 
of delays in manufacture, 712 actually were completed 
and delivered. The railroads asked for 161,000 freight 
cars; WPB authorized 63,000, and 62,009 were actually 
delivered. In 1943 the railroads asked for 80,000 freight 
cars. For the first six months, WPB authorized 20,000, 
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and up to June 1 only 2,000 had been delivered. The 
railroads have asked for no new freight cars in 1943, be- 
cause they were told they could expect none, though 
arrangements have been made for 1,200 troop sleepers, 
some of which they “hope to have in service by the end 
of the year.” 

“Rail and tie renewals are low,” observed the witness, 
“when compared to the amount of traffic moving, and in 
relation to the number of trains and train miles handled.” 
And the “inability to keep up with current and continu- 
ing maintenance requirements tends to hold down the 
current operating expenses.” 

The Parmelee exhibit later set out the average hours 
per week for road train and engine service employees. 
The number of hours on duty in 1942 (including straight 
time hours actually worked, plus overtime and construc- 
tive allowance hours) was 4.8 per cent under 1922, 
whereas hours paid for per week in 1942 were 12.5 per 
cent greater than 1922. The B. R. E. director also called 
attention to the advantages of the railroad retirement 
system as compared with the Social Security Act. Among 
them is the maximum annuity of $120 per month, as 
compared to Social Security’s $85. 
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Post-War Division of Traffic Uncertain 


The witness concluded he could not ‘summarize the 
present situation and peace-time prospects of the rail- 
road industry in more incisive language” than that of- 
fered 1% years ago by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. In referring to war-time traffic as not repre- 
senting a normal flow and being not the “creation of pri- 
vate business,” I. C. C. said: “Traffic thus created is not 
the stuff out of which future railroad prosperity is likely 
to be built.” 

Mr. Swacker asked Dr. Parmelee what he might have 
to say about the men “who do not paint post-war gloom.” 
The witness replied that there were three things which 
were “absolutely certain’? to come about: (1) War- 
stimulated traffic will start to drop immediately the war 
is over, or before we get to that point; (2) rail carriers 
handling traffic from other forms of transportation will 
almost certainly lose this business; and (3) there will 
be more intensive competition than ever before from air, 
highway and water. Dr. Parmelee believes the great 
“X” in this whole question will be not so much whether 
production can be maintained after the war, but “what 
proportion of the total production, whether high or low, 
will the railroads obtain.” 

Mr. Flynn inquired if Dr. Parmelee had included 
stock which did not pay dividends in “arriving at the 
average rate on all stock,’ shown in the exhibit. The 
witness said that he had. The year 1942 had shown a 
2.46 per cent average rate on all stock. Mr. Flynn de- 
veloped the conclusion that had stock not paying divi- 
dends been excluded, the dividends on the payers would 
have averaged between five and six per cent. Dr. Par- 
melee observed that “the important thing to notice is 
that between 1941 and 1942 we had well over 60 per 
cent of stock that wasn’t yielding dividends.” 

The brotherhood counsel next took up the average 
hours per week in road train and engine service. And 
Dr. Parmelee said he had tried to establish in his testi- 
mony “that since 1922 road train and engine service em- 
ployees have been actually on duty a smaller number of 
hours per week, but that the hours for which they have 
been paid have actually increased.” There has been “an 
increasing spread,” he said, “between the number of 
hours on duty and those paid for.” 

O. R. C. President Fraser at this point returned to the 
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stand to issue, in behalf of the O. of R. C., the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, a statement ex- 
pressing the disagreement of those organizations with 
the above-noted view of B. of L. E. President Johnston 
as to the bearing on the present case of Economic Stabili- 
zation Director Vinson’s recent action staying the recom- 
mended eight cents per hour raise for non-operating em- 
ployees. “We regret exceedingly that it is necessary to 
do this,’ Mr. Fraser said. ‘‘Neither the branding of 
these proceedings as farcical nor the attitude of defeat- 
ism and hopelessness manifested in the statement of Mr. 
Johnston can be permitted to have our express or implied 
approval. 


Fraser Disagrees with Johnston 


“When introducing his statement [made on behalf of 
B. of L. E. and B. of R. T.] Mr. Johnston said. ‘I have 
not discussed this question I am about to talk about with 
the other executives of the other organizations.’ Al- 
though his assertion that he had not personally talked 
to the chief executives of the other organizations is liter- 
ally true, it by no means tells the whole story of the 
origin of Mr. Johnston’s statement,” went on Mr. Fraser. 

“We look upon it as being the privilege of our mem- 
bers to receive the complete story through the medium 
of the public record of this case. The Board has no 
doubt observed that the chief executive of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers has not been in attendance 
of these proceedings from the commencement thereof 
utitil the session of June 24, 1943, explaining his absence 
on the grounds of illness. Likewise the chief executive 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen has appeared 
only during the taking of his testimony, with the excep- 
tion of the opening of the proceedings.” 

According to Mr. Fraser, “A statement in almost 
identical form as that read into this record by Mr. John- 
ston was prepared in New York City on Wednesday, 
June 23, 1943, and was discussed far into the night by 
chief executives of the Order of Railway Conductors 
and Switchmen’s Union in conjunction with grand lodge 
officers assigned to represent the chief executives of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and counsel for all concerned. In 
brief, the conference concluded with a decision that the 
statement should not be presented to this board, and the 
meeting came to an end upon the arrival of that under- 
standing.” 


Testimony of L. W. Horning 


L. W. Horning, vice-president of personnel, New 
York Central, was the second witness called for the car- 
riers. One of his exhibits dealt with the history of the 
“dual basis of pay,” Mr. Horning observing that “this 
dual basis of pay places road train and engine service 
employees in the unique position of being able to pyra- 
mid their earnings in relation to the improvement of 
transportation performance.” With the increase of train 
speed, he said, so do the hourly earnings of the employ- 
ees go up. “Thus, there is a widened gap between the 
earnings of employees paid on the dual basis and the 
earnings of those paid on the hourly basis. Furthermore, 
a stated amount of increase in basic wage rates, coupled 
with the increased speed of trains, pyramids to amounts 
far in excess of the stated amount of increase.” 

Railway employees in the United States receive sub- 
stantially higher earnings than Canadian railway work- 
ers, though the work is performed under similar condi- 
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tions, said Mr. Horning. “Canadian railway employees 
greatly resemble those of the United States,” both re- 
flecting like living and working conditions. Both coun- 
tries operate lines in the other’s territory and there is 
interchange of traffic and equipment. The same labor 
organizations appearing in the present hearing represent 
similar groups of Canadian railway workers. In an- 
other exhibit, Mr. Horning showed that despite the 
similarity of work, Canadian railroaders received less 
average weekly wages than employees of American roads 
in every year since 1916. 

Average weekly earnings in 1942, he went on, showed 
$44.24 for the United States and $35.98 in Canada, or 
$8.26 more for the American worker. “The margin of 
excess has become progressively wider in the last de- 
cade,”’ stated the witness. In the decade from 1932 to 
1942, average weekly earnings have increased $9.87 in 
Canada, but they have risen $16.20 in the States. “As 
a result,” he went on, “average weekly earnings of rail- 
way employees in 1942 were 23 per cent higher in the 
United States than in Canada.” 


Railroaders Have Unparalleled Opportunities 


In closing, Mr. Horning asserted that nowhere in the 
world today will “men in the rank have the opportuni- 
ties’ they have in the railroad business, observing “we 
make our officers from the ranks.” Because there are 
better railroads today, “it takes better men to run” them. 
The railroads are giving considerable thought to the 
improvement of personnel, he said, citing 4,000 foremen 
of the New York Central “going to school learning to 
be better foremen.” There are courses as well in ad- 
vanced accounting procedure, office management, prac- 
tical electricity, shop layout and machine care and repair. 

Under cross-examination, counsel for the brotherhoods 
asked Mr. Horning if, from his investigations into per- 
sonnel supervision of other industries, he had found any- 
where a complete day’s work could be done in 4 to 5 
hours. Mr. Horning said, “Not a one.” “Do you know 
anything about the needle industry?” asked Mr. Flynn, 
referring to the garment trade. Mr. Horning pointed 
out that “we have tried to study comparable industries.” 

Mr. Flynn also observed there was nothing on away- 
from-home expenses in the Horning exhibits, and asked 
the witness if he believed such expenses have increased 
in the last year. Mr. Horning replied that “unquestion- 
ably” they had; but “I also don’t believe any trainmen 
are buying $3 dinners.” 

J. Elmer Monroe, assistant director of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, was the third witness for the car- 
riers. He predicted that average earnings of railway 
employees will set a new high in 1943. In 1942, he said, 
average annual earnings for all railway workers were 
the highest ever recorded, amounting to $2,307, and in 
the first quarter of this year there has been a 5 per cent 
increase. For train and engine service employees only, 
the average last year amounted to $3,088, according to 
Mr. Monroe, the earnings ranging from $2,253 for switch 
tenders to $4,848 for local freight engineers. Average 
monthly earnings of train and engine employees in Jan- 
uary, 1943, were $267.84, this being an increase of 29.2 
per cent over January, 1939, when the average was 
$207.30. 

Mr. Monroe compared trends in average weekly earn- 
ings of train and engine service employees with the cost 
of living since 1929. In 1942, he said, the employees 
“enjoyed” a higher purchasing power than in any year 
in that period. Cost of living declined 4.9 per cent from 
1929 to 1942, according to the witness, and in the same 
period average weekly earnings of train and engine em- 
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ployees rose from $47.79 to $59.23, or a rise of 23.9 per 
cent. He said this was an indication that purchasing 
power in 1942 was 30.3 per cent higher than in 1929, or 
“in any intervening year.” 

He estimated the cost of the proposed wage increases 
for 22 classes of train and engine service employees. On 
the basis of a $3 increase in “daily” rates, calculated on 
the basis of 1942 employment, the increased cost for to- 
tal train and engine service employees would be $351,- 
527,983. The estimated cost of a 30 per cent increase 
in basic daily rates would amount to $270,226,840. 

An exhibit which Mr. Monroe introduced showed for 
20 principal railroads (representing 67.1 per cent of 
employment on all Class I railways) the number and 
percentage of train and engine employees who received 
$300 or more in April, 1943. This group included 55 
per cent of the passenger conductors, 66 per cent of local 
freight engineers, 68 per cent of through freight set 
neers and 76 per cent of the passenger engineers. 

Counsel Flynn inquired about the origin of the exhibit. 
The witness replied that this information had been re- 
quested June 17. Mr. Flynn wondered if the high wages 
in the exhibit were “due to the fact that in large part 
long hours and many miles of service are included.” Mr. 
Monroe conceded that “There’s been a lot of work per- 
formed.” 

Mr. Flynn asked how many 8 hour days must a switch- 
tender work to receive $300 a month. Mr. Monroe 
stated that “on your assumption” (which would mean 
no overtime paid), “it would be 48.days of 8 hours. 


J. B. Hill Sounds Note of Caution 


J. B. Hill, president of the Louisville & Nashville, 
was the fourth management witness. “In a proceeding 
of this nature,” said Mr. Hill, “railroad management 
may seem to take a position entirely contrary to the de- 
sires of the employees even when business is temporarily 
almost overwhelming. Such a position, however, grows 
out of the longer range view and the effort to keep the 
railroad industry in a competitively strong position to the 
betterment of all those interested therein, including the 
employees.” 

Pointing out that management looks upon present traf- 
fic as a “transient thing,” he stressed the need for man- 
agements, investors and employees not to “lull them- 
selves into a position of false security as respects public 
transportation after the war.” 

The Louisville & Nashville, asserted the witness, has 
“since the beginning of the corporation and through the 
year 1942” paid its stockholders an average of 4.84 per 
cent in cash dividends. In an attempt ‘“‘to show how in- 
vestors and labor have shared in the final net income 
from the business,’ Mr. Hill included a combined and 
condensed income account for the years 1913 to 1942. 
Out of $1,781,562,480 remaining income available after 
expenses (which included all costs except wages), labor 
received 84.2 per cent and investors received 9.6 per 
cent in cash dividends, the 6.2 per cent balance going 
into improvements. The average cash dividend paid in 
capital stock for this period was 5.61 per cent. Mr. \Hill 
submitted these statements to the Board “for whatever 
they may be worth in determining whether labor is fair- 
ly entitled to, or is wise in seeking a larger portion of 
the income dollar out of temporary affluent conditions, 
when reserves ought to be accumulated to meet the ad- 
verse conditions which the railroad industry will face in 
the post-war period. 

“It is the desire of this management,” contended Mr. 
Hill, that “employees receive the best wages and work- 
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ing conditions consistent with a just consideration of all 
factors involved in the railroad industry.” He did not 
believe the present was the time “to undertake to give a 
degree of permanency to wages or working conditions 
not compatible during normal times with the ultimate 
best interests of the railroad industry, including its em- 
ployees.” 

G. W. Rainey, general manager of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, and the fifth witness for the carriers, 
said “testimony which has been presented might convey 
the impression that the present duties and responsibili- 
ties of train service and yard employees did not exist 
before 1942 or 1943.” He said that in many respects 
work had decreased over a long period of years and that 
working conditions had been greatly improved,. citing 
better track, better locomotives, improved air brakes, 
running gear and draft gear, improved signaling, and in- 
creased train speed. 

“There are fewer delays between terminals, due to the 
improvement in track and equipment,” explained Mr. 
Rainey. “This has not only reduced the work of the 
train crew in making repairs en route, but it has also de- 
creased the time spent on the road. Terminal facilities 
have been improved and enlarged and service has thus 
been expedited.” These factors combined to decrease 
the time of the crews at work, he said. In no way did 
he wish his testimony to suggest that the men engaged 
in operating branch of the railroad were “incompetent or 
inefficient.” He extolled them, too, for their justifiable 
pride in their work, as brought out in the employees’ 
testimony. But he did say that although conductors had 
stressed the time spent on making up the consist record 
of the train, checking wheel numbers and the like, these 
are jobs handled by yard clerks in most of the large ter- 
minals. 

























Built-Up Timber Beams 


Save Structural Steel 


if THE recent reconstruction of a number of over- 





head highway bridges, made necessary by wartime 

increases in highway traffic, the Baltimore & Ohio 
employed an all-wood design incorporating built-up 
stringers made from 8-in. by 16-in. timbers. Since these 
members were employed under conditions that would 
ordinarily call for steel beams, their use has resulted in 
a considerable saving in this critical material, and it was 
to this end that they were adopted. 

The bridges that were reconstructed in this work carry 
public highways over double-track sections of the rail- 
road under arrangements whereby it is the railroad’s re- 
sponsibility to maintain them. They are all located in 
territory that has undergone rapid development since the 
beginning of the war, and in some instances the highway 
involved carries heavier loads and an increased. volume 
of traffic because of its proximity to war plants or mili- 
tary establishments. For these reasons, the reconstruct- 
ed bridges have usually been provided with wider road- 
ways to improve traffic conditions, and have been de- 
signed with higher load ratings, these details being 
worked out with the roadway authorities in the light of 
local requirements. In some instances restrictive clear- 
ances over the tracks were also improved. However, 
because of the rather limited.span*lengths possible with 
the timber construction, only standard lateral clearances 
were obtained. 
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Generally speaking, the new structures consist of three 
spans of longitudinal timber stringers, including a main 
span over the tracks and the two approach spans, which 
are supported on a double-frame bent on each side of 
the tracks, and timber-crib abutments. On the stringers 
is placed a laminated timber floor, made up of alternating 
2-in. by 4-in. and 2-in. by 5-in. strips placed transversely 
on edge and nailed together, which is covered with a 
bituminous wearing surface. To obtain the requisite 
clearance over the railroad tracks, the end spans are usu- 
ally on a rather steep grade ascending toward the center 
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The half section corresponds to the nailing strip used 
with steel beams, and its upper surface is formed to fit 
the vertical curve of the roadway. When combined, the 
two parts form a member having a depth of 23 in. at the 
center and 16 in. or 17 in. at the ends. 


Timber Connectors Used 


Resistance to horizontal shear along the plane of con- 
tact between the two parts of each stringer is provided 
by 4-in. round split-ring timber connectors, through 
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Built-up beam 
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Section on € Roadway 
These Longitudinal and Transverse Sections of One of the Bridges Are Fairly Typical of All of Them 


span, making necessary the use of a vertical curve over 
the latter span. 

In the design of the bridges the minimum clear length 
of the center span, measured at right angles to the tracks, 
was established at 30 ft., thereby requiring stringers 
ranging from 32 ft. to 36 ft. in length. Ordinarily in 
structures of this type it would be the practice to employ 
steel sections for the stringers of the center spans, each 
with a timber nailing strip cut to conform to the vertical 
curve of the roadway surface and bolted to the top flanges. 
However, because of the necessity for conserving steel, 
it was decided to employ timber beams in the center 
spans, using for this purpose 8-in. by 16-in. stringers 
which are regularly used by the railroad in standard tim- 
ber trestles. 

To obtain beams of the necessary strength and stiff- 
ness, the timbers were used to form built-up members, 
each consisting of a timber of full section and another 
of half section made by sawing a stringer longitudinally. 
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Transverse Section 


each of which extends a %-in. double-grip spike, 16 in. 
long. Placed on the center line of the stringer, the con- 
nectors have a spacing of 10 in. at the ends, which in- 
creases to about 2 ft. at the center. When in position 
in a bridge, the stringers are spaced 1 ft. 8 in. apart ; thus, 
there are 12 built-up beams in structures having a road- 
way width of 20 ft. 

Two lines of diaphragms, in the form of 6-in. by 12-in. 
timbers extending the full depth of the beams, are pro- 
vided in each main span. The diaphragms are toe-nailed 
to the beams by 3%-in. by 8-in. double-grip spikes. In 
accordance with the usual practice of this road, the bents 
and beams and practically all other members of these 
bridges were preframed and treated with creosote, and 
the structures were erected by company forces. They 
were all designed for H-15 standard highway loading. 

We are indebted for the information contained in this 
article to C. E. Sloan, engineer of bridges of the Balti- 
more & Ohio. 





One of the All-Timber Highway Bridges 
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E.H. Harriman Memorial 


Medals Awarded 



























AKING the presentations in connection with / 

the 1942 E. H. Harriman Memorial Medals 

Award at last week’s 23rd annual award lunch- 

eon at the Yale Club, New York, Judge R. V. Fletcher, J * 
vice-president of the Association of American Railroads, 
was gratified to be able to “point with pride” to the 
safety record of the railroads “even in these strenuous 
times.” He called attention to the fact that in 1942 “the § ™ 
fatalities among employees were 1.47 for each billion § 5 
ton-miles and this was a better record than the railroads 





Bronze Medal Winner—Lake Superior & Ishpeming have made in the last 26 years.” Ww 
From Left to Right: E. Roland Harriman; Dr. D, B. Armstrong, presi- As noted briefly in the Railway Age of June 26, page Is 
“+. pen ge woe Chg elt bsnl Sake Capote: 1274, the Chesapeake & Ohio was the winner of the gold of 
& Ishpeming. medal, while the silver and bronze medals’ were won in § © 
turn by the Bessemer & Lake Erie, and the Lake Superior th 

& Ishpeming. In making the presentations Judge of 

Fletcher acted in his role of chairman of the committee : 


of award, other members of which are J. M. Davis, 
chairman of board, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; 
B. F. Fairless, president, U. S. Steel Corporation; S.O. f P° 
Dunn, chairman of board, Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Corporation and editor of Railway Age; Frank 01 
McManamy, former member, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and Lew R. Palmer, secretary of the American § P@ 





Museum of Safety. chi 
Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, third vice-president of the be 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and president of bs 
w 


the American Museum of Safety, presided at the 
luncheon which was held under the auspices of the § P° 
museum. ple 

Dr. Armstrong paid tribute to American railroads for f° 





%9 
their “remarkable response” to the demands of war a 
; . a 
' : transportation. “You have”, he said, “welcomed the 
i inner— mer Lake Erie ; ecient 
a er re é — = challenge with characteristic energy—as you have always 
From Left to Right: Judge R. V. Fletcher; E. R. Harriman; Dr. D. B. i : a 
Armstrong; W A. Irvin, former president, U. S. Steel Corp.;'R. T. Ros- done in the past, through thick and thin, feast and famine, 
sell, president, ‘Bessemer & Lake Erie; T. C. Whiteman, general attorney 1 ” 
(casualty and safety), B. & L. E. peace and war. : 1 











Gold Medal Winner—The Chesapeake & Ohio 
Standing, Left to Right: Judge R. V. Fletcher; Dr. D. B. Armstrong; E. Roland Harriman; Carl E. Newton, président, C&O; A. T. Lor 









master, executive vice-president, C. & O.; J, B. Parrish, vice-president, C. & O.; C. J. Geyer, general manager, C. & O.; C. A. Taylor, general supe A 
intendent, C. & O.; F. W. McCullough, assistant to vice-president, C. & O. Seated, Left to Right. G. R. Ritter, check "clerk, freight station; W. 

Shannon, safety inspector; A. M. Elkins, brakeman; J. L. Kirk, car repairer; W. R. Sharp, storeroom laborer; L. G. Bentley, general safety agent; outs 
W. Stull, track foreman; H. Kindt, division superintendent, all of the C. & O. : 
24 Railway Age—July 3, 1943 Raily 
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1.C.C. Revamps Its 


Plan for D. & R. G. W. 
WasuineTon, D. C. 
FURTHER revised plan for the reorganization 
A of the Denver & Rio Grande Western was made 
- public June 25 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This plan, embodied in the commission’s third 
supplemental report in this proceeding, supersedes the 
modified plan submitted last summer, which was re- 
viewed in Railway Age of August 1, 1942, page 179, and 
which in turn was developed as a result of reconsidera- 
tion of the original plan, reported in Railway Age of Au- 

gust 5, 1939, page 222. 

The commission indicated that the current proposal 
was the result of its consideration of objections to the 
1942 plan filed by various creditors and representatives 
of security holders; also of orders of the federal district 
court authorizing certain payments by the trustees after 
that plan was submitted which affected the relationships 
of some of the creditors and the availability of collateral ; 
and, in addition, of the improved cash position of the 
road. 

As before, the commission has offered alternate pro- 
posals, one including and the other excluding consolida- 
tion of the Denver & Salt Lake with the new company. 
On the basis of the consolidation the total capital of the 
reorganized company would be $155,173,127, as com- 
pared with $154,521,612 under the 1942 plan. Total 
charges before preferred dividends on this basis would 
be $4,584,689, in contrast to the $4,235,039 total pro- 
vided under the earlier plan, but fixed interest charges 
would be reduced to $1,694,941, under the latest pro- 
posal, from the $1,766,966 anticipated under the 1942 
plan. The new plan provides also that the road’s new 
equipment program is to be paid for out of new traffic 
resulting from the war, without affecting the basic capi- 
tal structure of the new company. 


‘Capitalization of New Company 


While the total capitalization provided for in the latest 
plan is only slightly greater than under the 1942 plan, on 
the basis of consolidation of subsidiaries, including the 
D. & S. L., there are numerous differences in the set-up 
of the various classes of securities that make up the to- 
tals. Under the 1942 plan, provision was made for a 
$2,250,000 loan for new money; this is eliminated in the 
present plan. On the other hand, there is a substantial 
increase in the amount of the income bonds to be issued, 
that is. from $21,916,632 under the former proposal to 
$29,750,184 in the latest one, and a decrease in the 
amount of new common stock from.$40,428,095 to $35,- 
167,585. 

The comparative amounts of various securities con- 
templated under the two proposed plans are indicated in 
this tabulation : 


1942 plan Current plan 

Equipment obligations outstanding ............ $9.139,605 $5,748,000 
ieee National Bank note, extended .......... 2,068,458 2,158,458 
y ee Credit“@orp anole -.. 0 sod coe cccesieevet 265 tot So a se: 
D mS. L. first mortgage bonds ............. 1,500,000 1,500,000 
mers. L. income bonds .............0.0005 9,734,000 9,734,000 

MMPNOT TICW WOOD | oie d cic odo ov gah oc ek ane PM ec celaes 
New first mortgage bonds ........--------.... 36,120,366 38,573,680 
SPCOMMG SHOU Gone. gos Ale Porc oreera cie's ways 21,916,632 29,750,184 
apm debe ges eee oe een ae 82,994,255 87,474,322 
ned prefetred ataek. o 55 io oc sok cenaeoes 31,099,262 32,531,220 
NE COUMON AMEE Ss. 2072 cis warn inwine saw e mer esars 40,428,095 35,167,585 
ME COMME yo owccan dia cs a8 ok bse 154,521,612 155,173,127 


A substantial reduction in equipment trust obligations 
cutstanding is the result of payments made by the trus- 
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tees since the 1942 plan was formulated, and the Rail- 
road Credit Corporation note has been paid, releasing 
collateral to support other obligations, so that the total 
amount of undisturbed indebtedness is materially less 
under the new plan. This development, together with 
the road’s improved cash position, eliminating need for 
new money, has been reflected in the commission’s pro- 
vision for an increase in the amount of new first mort- 
gage bonds to be issued, which in turn permits a revi- 
sion of the allocations of other new securities to the 
creditors. The increase in the total amount of new in- 
come bonds is about $8 million, as compared with the 
1942 plan, and the ratio of total debt to total capitaliza- 
tion is-raised to 58.9 from 53.7, which the commission 
says is permissible in view of the road’s recent earnings. 

As outlined by the commission, the road’s annual 
charges under the latest plan would be divided thus: To- 
tal fixed interest, $1,694,941 ; total interest charges and 
payments to funds, $4,584,689 ; preferred stock dividends, 
$1,626,561. The annual fixed interest item embraces 
$139,989 for equipment trust charges; $45,722 fixed in- 
terest on new first mortgage bonds earmarked as collat- 
eral for the Chase bank loan ; $60,000 for the D. & S. L. 
first mortgage bonds; $292,020 for the D. & S. L. in- 
come bonds; and $1,157,210 for the new company’s first 
mortgage bonds outstanding (this issue is to bear fixed 
interest at 3 per cent and in addition cumulative prior 
contingent interest at 1 per cent). : 

Other annual charges include provision for a cumula- 
tive capital fund depreciation appropriation of 2% per 
cent of total railway operating revenues, subject to a 
maximum limit of $750,000 yearly; a sinking fund ap- 
propriation for the first mortgage .bonds of $200,489; 
the prior contingent interest on that issue, and on the D. 
& S. L. income bonds, amounting to $498,318; the sink- 
ing fund allotment for the new company’s income bonds, 
$76,808 ; and contingent interest on that issue, $1,364,- 
133. 

Under the new plan holders of the old company’s 
various securities would be entitled to receive, for each 
$1,000 of bonds and accrued interest, new securities as 
shown in the following tabulation : 


First 

montgage Income Preferred Common 

Issue bonds bonds stock stock 

Rio Grande Western first trust ... $970.20 . $349.80 ...... ...... 
Rio Grande Western consol. mtg. .  ...... 266.00 $970.90 $93.10 
Rio Grande Junction first mtg. ... 1,061.96 SEEGER vaccine, names 
D. & R. G. consol. mtg. 4’s .... 318.92 217.08 321.60 482.40 
D. & R. G. consol. mtg. 4%4’s .. 329.03 223.97 331.80 497.70 
Refunding & improvement 5’s .. 250.01 159.61 310.75 692.13 
Refunding & improvement 6’s .. 264.61 168.94 328.90 732.55 
General meetaege Seles cece Caen ted ae CO Raaaems 146.10 


The commission’s third supplemental report discusses 
at some length the contention of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation that treatment accorded it in the 
1942 plan was “unfair and wholly inequitable,” and an- 
alyzes also the provision for this creditor suggested by 
the court. The 1942 plan allocated to the R. F. C. 
$4,802,040 of new first mortgage bonds, $6,983,568 of 
new income bonds, and $1,591,601 of new preferred 
stock. The latest plan provides for this creditor $5,200,- 
000 of first mortgage bonds and $8,700,605 of income 
bonds, plus whatever rental or other use claim the court 
may allow to the Denver & Salt Lake Western from the 
old company’s funds. 

All of the provisions outlined above are embraced in 
the modified plan for reorganization to include consoli- 
dation of the D.& S. L. As in the 1942 plan, alternate 
proposals are submitted for a reorganized D. & R. G. W. 
to become effective in case the consolidation is not ap- 
proved by the parties interested. In, this event, the total 
capitalization of the reorganized company would be 
$143,528,027. Its annual charges would be: Fixed in- 
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terest,. $1,742,945; prior contingent interest, $348,978; 
and contingent interest, $972,6U6. The allocations of 
new securities to the various old company bond groups 
would be the same as provided under the plan including 
consolidation. The new securities to which the R. F. C. 
would be entitled for its old company bonds, together 
with the D. & S. L. and D. & S. L. W. stock and miscel- 
laneous collateral it held, would be deposited in escrow 
for its benefit. 

No change is made in the new plan in the former pro- 
vision for a 10-year voting trust to hold and, subject to 
specified conditions, to sell, all the new company’s pre- 
ferred and common stock. Petitions to modify the pro- 
vision that the new preferred and common stock shall 
each have equal voting rights per share were rejected by 
the commission, which reiterated its view that vesting 
voting control entirely in the common stock, while it 
might suit certain interests seeking to acquire control of 
the new company (specifically mentioned was the Mis- 
souri Pacific), would not be. equitable, and would not 
leave the new owners of the property as free to decide 
what affiliations with other roads would be most advan- 
tageous. 

Commissioner Miller, who had dissented from the rec- 
ommendations of the earlier reports, on the ground, 
among others, that the proposed total capitalization was 
too high, reiterated his dissent. He indicated, however, 
that the latest proposed plan is nearer to what he con- 
siders a justified total than were the earlier ones, due to 
changed conditions. 


Fairmont Multi-Gage 


Motor Cars for Army 


ESIGNED primarily for the Army, Fairmont 
D Railway Motors, Inc., Fairmont, Minn., is build- 

ing a multi-gage gang motor car, a multi-gage one 
to four-man inspection motor car, and a multi-gage trail- 
er for use on railroads throughout the world with any 
track gage from 30 in. to 66 in. In these cars, many of 
which have already been delivered and are in service 
with the expeditionary forces of the country, the con- 
struction is such that changing the wheel settings from 
one gage to another requires only 15 to 20 minutes. 

The multi-gage gang car, which is basically the same 
as the Fairmont three to eight-man Class A5, Series C 
gang car, is powered by a 36-hp. Waukesha engine. The 
drive is through a dry disc clutch, four-speed heavy-duty 
transmission, double universal joint propellor shaft, and 
an enclosed reversible gear drive on the drive axle. It 
has battery ignition and is provided with a generator 
with a voltage regulator. The car also has an electric 
starter and an air cleaner. 

The multi-gage one to four-man inspection car, on the 
other hand, is powered by the Fairmont 5-8 hp., water- 
cooled, reversible roller-bearing engine, which is equipped 
with a condenser to conserve the water supply. Power 
is transmitted to the drive axle by an endless cord belt, 
and the use of a Timken tension control permits a free- 
running engine and smooth, easy starting of the car. 

To effect the multi-gage feature, both the gang car 
and the inspection car have a separate steel wheel sup- 
port frame on each side, which carries both wheels and 
their housings, and which. except for bolted connections, 
is independent of the main car frame. Each of the two 
wheels of each side unit is mounted on four single-row 
Timken bearings, two on each side of each wheel, which 
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are housed in a dust-proof bearing casing. The brake 
shoes and outer brake linkage on each side are also sup- 
ported by the opposite separate side frames. Since front 
and rear wheels are identical, the wheels and supports 
may be fitted to either side of the car. 

No conventional full-length front axle is used in either 
of the new models. Instead, the wheels are supported 
by their bearings. The drive on the rear wheels is ac- 
complished by the use of a splined drive axle and wheel 
hub having an internal spline. The brake shaft has a 
similar arrangement whereby the gage of the wheels can 
be changed without making any adjustments in the brake 
mechanism. 

To permit the adjustment of the cars to various gages, 
the complete opposite side frames, with their wheels, can 
be slid laterally in guides built into the main car frame 
and are held in place securely by four bolts at each end. 
Removing these bolts, shifting the units, and replacing 
the bolts are the only operations required to change the 
gage. As an aid to conserving space when boxing either 
of the two types of cars for shipment, the safety rails 
brake lever and the other parts that are above the seat, 
may be removed readily. 

The new multi-gage trailer developed by Fairmont 
has a steel frame and wood deck, and employs the same 
wheel and wheel support arrangement that is used in the 
multi-gage gang car. Thus, the method of obtaining the 
various gage settings of the trailer is identical to that em- 
ployed with the gang car. 











The Fairmont Multi-Gage Gang Car Can Be Adjusted to Any 
Gage From 30 to 66 in. in 15 to 20 Minutes 

















The Multi-Gage Inspection Car, With a 5 to 8 HP. Engine, 
Has Essentially the Same Gage Adjusting Features as the 
Multi-Gage Gang Car 
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New Books... 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad 1850-1942, by Kincaid Herr, 
221 pages. 8% in. by 11% in. Bound in cloth. Published by 
the L. & N. Magazine, Room 1007, L. & N. Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Price $1.00, payable to the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad. 

Readers of the L. & N. Magazine have had an opportunity to 
become familiar with the story of that road’s development since 
it was chartered in 1850 through a series of articles that began 
in the January, 1939, issue of that publication. These articles, 
which appeared regularly in the magazine for 43 months, have 
been collected in book form in a handsomely bound, effectively 
illustrated, and thoroughly. indexed volume, of which a limited 
number are available for sale. 

The author modestly points out that this collection of articles 
“does not pose as either an unbiased or a complete history of 
the L. & N.” It is, nevertheless, full of factual information and 
human interest material about a road that has, in its life of 
almost a century, as the foreword suggests, never changed its 
corporate name and never been in receivership. 


The story is told, in general, in straight chronological order, ° 


opening with the “statistical shrapnel” by which its proponents 
overcame opposition to its beginning, and going on step by step 
to relate by map and picture, by incidental comment and straight 
narrative, how the route was surveyed and the original line was 
built, how the war years and the succeeding reconstruction period 
threatened its existence, and how new vigor and rapid growth 
followed—‘“in spite of yellow jack and teredo rot”—in the 70’s 
and 80’s, which saw the road’s extension into New Orleans and 
St. Louis, the founding of Birmingham, the opening of the Ken- 
tucky coal fields and the Alabama mineral areas, and the shift 
to standard gage. Succeeding chapters deal with consolidations 
and extensions, with improvements in roadway and equipment, 
with changes in management and corporate affiliations, that bring 
the account down to the present. 


Pre-stressed Reinforced Concrete, by Kurt Billig. 249 pages, 5% 
in. by 8% in., illustrated with drawings. Bound in cloth. Pub- 
lished by F. Billig, 151-14 85th Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Price $5. 

In Part I of this volume this relatively little-known subject is 

discussed at some length, under 14 headings, including some his- 

torical matter; the reasons for pre-stressing; the loss and recov- 
ery of pre-stresses; the internal effect upon the member; the 
need for high-quality concrete and how to obtain it, that is, con- 
crete having a strength up to 14,000 Ib. per sq. in.; methods of 
applying and releasing the preliminary stresses and the regula- 


Scrap Arch Bars at Altoona, Pa., ready 
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tion of tension. Two of the chapters contain descriptions of 
structures built of pre-stressed concrete and of tests to deter- 
mine the magnitude of the stresses, while a third is devoted to 
the application of pre-stressed concrete to shell structures, such 
as cupolas, barrel-vault shells, chimneys, towers, silos, and simi- 
lar structures not under hydrostatic pressure. 

Part II is given over to design and includes discussions of sec- 
tions subject to tension only; sections subject to bending; maxi- 
mum percentage of pre-stressed reinforcement; eccentric and 
symmetrical pre-stressed reinforcement; bond, shear and princi- 
pal stresses; loads under which cracking occurs, and breaking 
loads; factor of safety; and sections at support and continuity 
of beams. ‘This section is replete with drawings and tables and 
contains several numerical examples of the necessary calculations. 

The value of the volume is somewhat lessened by the fact that 
it is written with a background of English practice and the no- 
menclature and some of the expressions used are considerably 
at variance with American practice. In addition the proof- 
reading (it was explained that this was the censor’s fault, be- 
cause he failed to pass the corrected proofs, holding them for an 
unreasonable time) is exceedingly poor, the volume being ac- 
companied by a pamphlet of 12 pages containing corrections. 


Railroads Get New Tips 


on Scrap and Reclamation 
(Continued from page 15) 


one. puts forth his best efforts in the conservation of ma- 
terials in every way possible and by so doing to bring 
about an earlier victory. 

Members of the Purchases and Stores section on the 
Joint Committee were T. J. Hegeman, chairman, super- 
intendent scrap and reclamation, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; E. R. Casey, superintendent reclamation, Union 
Pacific; P. H. Day, general foreman reclamation, Ban- 

gor & "Aroostook ; T. S. Edgell, division storekeeper, 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio: D. L. Helsel, chief clerk to as- 
sistant general storekeeper, Southern Pacific; H. N. 
Lambirth, superintendent reclamation, Missouri Pacific ; 
L. S. Myers, assistant general storekeeper, Northern Pa- 
cific; A. L. Prentice, manager scrap and reclamation, 
New York Central; H. A. Unmacht, general foreman 
stores department, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific; W. P. Stewart, supervisor scrap and reclamation, 
Illinois Central; J. C. Kirk, chairman ex-officio, assist- 
ant purchasing agent, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 


* 


to be Sheared and Made into Locomotive Drawbars 
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OPA Sets Ceiling 


Prices for Diners 


Regulation also fixes maximum 
charges for food sold 
by train ‘“‘butchers’’ 


Prices of all food served on railroad 
trains, whether in dining cars or peddled 
by “butchers,” have been frozen by the 
Office of Price Administration on the ba- 
sis of the highest charges made during the 
period from February 1 to April 10 of 
this year. The action, contained in Res- 
taurant Maximum Price Regulation No. 1 
effective July 1, contemplates a program 
of “economy” meals with standard types 
of breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners avail- 
able at top ceiling prices of 85 cents. $1, 
and $1.10, respectively. 

The OPA announcement said that rep- 
resentatives of the railroads had “agreed 
on the program and were prepared to place 
it in immediate operation.” The standard 
meals, stripped of appetizer and dessert 
courses, are to be served on all dining cars 
except those on special all-Pu!lman trains 
which are exempt from that phase of the 
regulation. The cost of food on the ex- 
empt trains, however, cannot exceed the 
highest prices charged during the Febru- 
ary 1-April 10 base period. Moreover, 
diners (like those of many Western lines) 
on which standardized, low-priced meals 
have been sold for some time will be lim- 
ited to the maximum prices of the base 
period, even though such prices be less 
than the ceilings now prescribed. In ad- 
dition, the OPA said, the railroad repre- 
sentatives “have agreed to coniinue a la 
carte breakfast items so as to provide a 
breakfast for a price not over 60 cents.” 

The 85-cent breakfast will include fruit 
or fruit or vegetable juice, choice of eggs 
any style or egg with bacon, ham or sau- 
sage, bread or toast, and coffee, tea, cocoa 


or milk. On the $1 luncheon, entrees 
may include meat, eggs, fish, chicken, 
cheese, or spaghetti dishes, vegetable 


plates, salad bowls, or cold plates, plus a 
choice of beverage and bread and butter. 
The $1.10 dinner will be built aiong lines 
similar to the luncheon, calling for two 
vegetables with the entree. It will be per- 
missible to limit patrons to one cup of 
coffee and one pat of butter. Sugar may 
also be rationed, while condiments and 
relishes which are subject to rationing may 
be eliminated entirely. “Free” items thus 
withdrawn may not, however, be offered for 
an additional charge. 

The regulation prevents the evasion of 
ceilings by such indirect methods as re- 
ducing portions, dropping courses and 
eliminating table d’hote prices. New items 
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not served during the base period are te 
be priced “in line with items served dur- 
ing that time.” 

That part of the regulation dealing with 
sales made by train “butchers” sets specific 
maximum prices, the ceiling for sand- 
wiches being 15 cents. Sandwiches priced 
higher than that during the hase ‘period 
may be sold at the base-period price, pre- 
vided they are properly labeled. Top price 
for “butcher” sales of coffee, milk, and 
soft drinks is 10 cents, which is also the 
ceiling for servings of pie, cakes, ice cream, 
fruit, etc. The ceilings must be posted on 
the “butcher’s” basket or affixed to each 
item sold. The announcement stated that 
“overcharges” by train “butchers” have 
been reported to OPA. 


MPR 174 Extended 


The effective period of the Office of 
Price Administration’s price regulation 
covering freight car materials sold by car 
builders has been extended to December 
31, the OPA announced June 29. This 
action applies to Maximum Price Regula- 
tion 174, which sets ceiling prices on sales 
of freight car materials interchanged he- 
tween car builders and railroads. 


Less Paper Work on Gasoline 


The Office of Price Administration’s 
definition of licensed distributors of gaso- 
line has been revised to exclude railroads, 
bus and truck lines and others who buy 
gasoline solely for their own use through 
Amendment 56 to Ration Order 5C, effec- 
tive July 6, the OPA announced this 
week. Only a person who must account 
directly to the motor fuel tax administra- 
tion of a state for the gasoline he receives 
for sale within that state is required to 
prepare the OPA reports required of li- 
censed distributors, and bulk purchasers 
who are consumers exclusively will be 
relieved of this clerical work under the 
revised regulation, the OPA explained. 


Montana Manpower Problem 


Quoting on the floor of the House a 
statement attributed to James D. Graham, 
president of the Montana Federation of 
Labor, to the effect that more than 20,000 
tons of fresh beef is threatening to spoil 
on railroad tracks from Montana to Seattle, 
Wash., while federal war agencies “do 
nothing” to get labor to re-ice refrigerator 
cars, Representative O’Connor, Democrat 
of Montana, said June 28 that a state-wide 
attempt of the United States Employment 
Service to recruit men for this work had 
“yielded not one man.” This condition 
was blamed on the “War Manpower Com- 
mission’s refusal to raise railroad main- 
tenance of way workers’ wages above 50 
cents an hour.” 





Women Getting More 
Work on Railroads 


82,107 of them were employed 
at mid-April, 30 per cent 
more than in January 


In the three-month interval between mid- 
January and mid-April the number of 
women employed by Class I roads _in- 
creased from 63,187 to 82,107, or about 
30 per cent, the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission disclosed in the 
second of its quarterly reports in this 
field, made public last week. In the same 
period the total number of employees in- 
creased from 1,319,480 to 1,347,128, so 
that the percentage of women employed 
rose from 4.79 to 6.09 per cent. 

Numerically the largest increase in wom- 
en employees in the general divisions of 
railway employment was in the profes- 
sional, clerical and general group, but the 
outstanding increase percentage-wise was 
in train and engine service, where 102 
women were employed in April as com- 
pared to 4 in January. The 4 then re- 
ported were classed as road passenger 
brakemen and flagmen; in April 68 
women were reported in this class. In ad- 
dition, there were 15 assistant conductors 
and ticket collectors and 19 yard brake- 
men and helpers, fields not occupied by 
women at the time of the January re- 
port. 

In Railway Age of April 10, page 735, 
complete statistics on the number of wom- 
en employed in various lines of railway 
work in January were published. While 
changes occurred in the succeeding three 
months in practically every category rep- 
resented, the most notable increases were 
in the manual and skilled fields, where 
the total number of women employed has 
been very small. In January, for ex- 
ample, the report indicated that 375 wom- 
en were employed as extra gang workers 
and 260 as section men in the maintenance 
of way and structures division. In April 
the corresponding figures were 1,438 and 
1,553, respectively. In the maintenance of 
equipment and stores section there were, 
in January, 4 machinists, in April, 29; the 
number of women general laborers ™ 
shops, enginehouses and power plants 1- 
creased from 2,629 in January to 4,504 in 
April. ; 

In transportation other than train, ¢f- 
gine and yard service, there were 7,404 
women employed in April, or 4.73 per 
cent of all employees in this division, 4S 
compared to 4,843, or 3.27 per cent, m 
January. In April this group included 1,222 
truckers (station, warehouses and_plat- 
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forms), as against 181 in January. The 
increase in women baggage, parcel room, 
and station attendants was from 594 in 
January to 982 in April, while the num- 
ber of waiters, camp cooks and kitchen 
helpers showed an increase from 1,186 
to 1,466. 


Road Gets a Special Ceiling on 
On-Line Coal 


To enable the Huntington & Broad Top 
Mountain to obtain railroad fuel from its 
usual source in the Broad Top region, 
rather than to go to more distant fields 
and pay higher prices, the Office of Price 
Administration has authorized that road 
to pay the prevailing commercial and in- 
dustrial ceiling price for its fuel, rather. 
than the railroad fuel ceiling price set 
by the OPA, which has been 30 to 45 
cents per ton lower. 


WPB Limits Component Parts 
for Locomotive Equipment 


Beginning July 1, the delivery of fiity- 
four critical component parts for !ocomo- 
tive equipment can be made only in ac- 
cordance with schedules approved by the 
War Production Board. Under Limita- 
tion Order L-97-d,; issued June 26, the 
WPB may direct the return or cancella- 
tion of orders for these parts 2.n the books 
of manufacturers, allocate »;ders as be- 
tween manufacturers and direct changes 
in production and delivery schedules. 

The order was reported issued so as to 
insure completion of the 1944 locomotive 
building program and because the compo- 
nents were needed for repair parts, for 
the modernization and conversion of ex- 
isting equipment and for export. 


Rail Anchors Go Under SMP in 
1943 Fourth Quarter 


Producers of rail anchors will continue 
to operate under production directives dur- 
ing the third quarter of this year, and 
will obtain their production requirements 
for that quarter as they have in the past, 
the War Production Board’s Steel Divi- 
sion announced June 30. Beginning with 
the fourth quarter of 1943 such producers 
will operate under CMP Regulation No. 8, 
however, and will be required to obtain 
their controlled materials allotments by 
filing applications with the steel division 
on the proper form. 

The aforementioned applications will 
cover not only the fourth quarter, but 
also the first and second quarters of 1944, 
and allotments under CMP will cover the 
same period, so that programs may be 
planned in advance. 


Modify Canada Permit System 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
has announced that General Order ODT 
38, amended, which instituted a control 
system requiring ODT shipping permits 
for movement of government freight by 
rail or truck from this country to desti- 
nations in Canada, or via Canada to des- 
tinations outside the continental United 
States, has been superseded by General 
Order ODT 38A, effective July 1, which 
reduces the scope of the original order 
to the following specific movements : 
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(1) Carload or truckload shipments 
consigned to an agency of the United 
States and destined to any point in 
Canada; (2) Carload or truckload ship- 
ments consigned by or to an agency of 
the United States and destined to any 
point in Canada for export therefrom; 
and (3) Carload ‘or truckload shipments 
consigned by an agency of the United 
States or transported on a government 
bill of lading to Churchill, Manitoba, or 
to Edmonton, Alberta, or any point on 
the line of the Northern Alberta. 


Transportation Corps Appeals 
for Technicians 


As a consequence of moving several di- 
visions of the Army Transportation Corps 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, where a new office 
went in full operation about July 1, that 
organization urgently needs mechanical 
and electrical engineers, production spe- 
cialists, naval architects, draftsmen, inspec- 
tors of mechanical and electrical equip- 
ment, expediters, and men with highly 
technical backgrounds, the War Depart- 
ment has announced. About 1200 civilian 
employees will be required tc staff the new 
office, it was explained, and only one-third 
of this number will be transferred from 


‘Washington. 


The Procurement Branch of the newly 
established office, which is charged with the 
purchase of railroad and marine equipment 
to the amount of several billion dollars an- 
nually, is in charge of Col. Omar Ruch, 
while Col. J. R. Thompson, formerly with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, di- 
rects the design of locomotives and cars. 


Canada’s Wartime Rail Service 
Debated in Parliament 


Stacks of crated munitions at the various 
railway divisional points and the inferior 
passenger cars that have been pressed into 
service to move the steadily increasing 
troop and civilian traffic started a short 
debate in the House of Commons at Ottawa 
last week, with Munitions Minister C. D. 
Howe and Transport Minister J. E. 
Michaud both warmly commending the 
railways for the job they have done in 
the war. 

Thomas Church, Toronto Conservative, 
said that Canada’s two railway systems 
are “falling down all along the line,” and 
suggested there be an investigation of the 
railway situation. 

Transport Minister Michaud said the 
railways had not “fallen down” but had 
met the needs of the country “most mag- 
nificently.” 

Mr. Church said that in the last war the 
United States Government had taken over 
railways and administered them and he 
questioned what the Dominion Govern- 
ment proposed to do in the present conflict. 

The Board of Transport commissioners 
had failed in its duty and the government 
should take over the railways for the 
benefit of the people, he asserted. 

“Last Friday I saw some of the Noah’s 
arks which were moving in and out of 
Camp Borden (Ontario military camp),” 
Mr. Church went on. “Our great ally on 
the other side of the border would not 
stand for the kind of cattle trains—I call 


them that because that is what they are. 
just convertible cars which were formerly 
used for the transportation of various 
kinds of freight—which apparently are 
supposed to be good enough for our men.” 

Other members spoke of supplies of war 
materials awaiting shipment by rail. 

Mr. Michaud said the railways had met 
the country’s needs in spite of the difficulty 
of replacing rolling stock and obtaining 
sufficient labor. The accumulation of war 
materials along railway tracks, he added, 
was not due to lack of transport facilities 
but because this was the most convenient 
place to store materials until the con- 
signees required it. 

The Transport Minister went on to 
say it was unfair to make criticisms of 
passenger services which had been taxed 
to the limit since the war began. All rolling 
stock was used to capacity and it had not 
been possible to obtain delivery on orders 
placed in 1941, he explained, conceding 
that it was necessary to put up with in- 
conveniences until additional rolling stock 
was available. 


Stay Off Holiday Trains, Says 
ODT Director 


A statement repeating some of the argu- 
ments against week-end civilian travel pre- 
viously used was issued June 28 by Direc- 
tor Eastman of the Office of Defense 
Transportation as an appeal to the public 
to stay off the trains over the Fourth of 
July holiday. , 

Pointing out that extra trains and buses 
usually operated at vacation time would 
not be available to accommodate holiday 
crowds this year, Mr. Eastman warned 
that persons not heeding his request might 
find themselves temporarily stranded and 
unable to get home at the time planned 
upon. 

Overcrowding of trains and inter-city 
buses by holiday pleasure seekers, he said, 
would interfere both with jiurlough travei 
by members of the armed forces and with 
essential civilian passenger travel. 


Curfew for C. & D. Trucks 


A 3 p. m. curfew upon all orders for 
collection and delivery and local cartage 
service by for-hire truckers was put into 
effect June 28 by General Order 6A of the 
Office of Defense Transportation. Rail- 
roads which maintain property pick-up and 
delivery services are included in this re- 
striction, it was pointed out. Its effect is 
to require that orders for pick-up or de- 
livery of freight must be received before 3 
p. m. to be handled the same day, and it 
is expected to result in a saving of truck 
mileage through allowing operators an 
opportunity to dispatch such trucks on the 
most efficient route. 

In addition to the curfew, the order re- 
quires such truck operators to determine 
that a person. authorized to relinquish or 
receive the freight is available before the 
truck is sent out. Another provision pro- 
hibits more than one collection or more 
than one delivery during any calendar day 
from or to any one point. Certain excep- 
tions are specified, particularly in connec- 
tion with expedited military freight and 
shipments for or from ships. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Eastman Announces 


ODT Staff Changes 


New Motor Transport director 
Named—Higher rank for 
Bruce and Snider 


Joseph B. Eastman, Director of De- 
fense Transportation, today named John 
L. Rogers, who has been director of 
ODT’s Division of Motor Transport, as 
assistant director of the ODT. His func- 
tions will be to assist and advise Mr. East- 
man to have general charge of all mat- 
ters relating to motor trucks, subject to 
Mr. Eastman’s direction, and to perform 
such other special duties as may be as- 
signed to him from time to time. 

Harold C. Arnot, regional manager of 
the Motor Transport Division at San 
Francisco, succeeds Mr. Rogers as direc- 
tor of the division. Mr. Arnot was direc- 
tor of Region 9, comprising Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Oregon. 

“These changes were made,” Mr. East- 
man said, “at the request and upon the 
recommendation of Mr. Rogers. As di- 
rector of the Division of Motor Trans- 
port, Mr. Rogers has had immediate ad- 
ministrative responsibility for the work 
of the ODT in connection with motor 
trucks, and no officer of the ODT has 
had a more complex, difficult, and oner- 
ous assignment than this. Mr. Rogers, 
moreover, is a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and he has felt 
it necessary to continue his duties in that 
capacity. 

“The double load thus imposed upon 
him has been extremely burdensome, and 
he now feels that the time has come for 
him to seek some relief. Under the new 
arrangement, the immediate administrative 
responsibility for the work of the Division 
of Motor Transport will fall upon Mr. 
Arnot. The ODT, however, will continue 
to have the benefit in this work of the 
experience, counsel, and advice of Mr. 
Rogers, which it could not for a moment 
afford to lose. Mr. Arnot will report in 
the first instance to Mr. Rogers.” 

Promotion of Samuel S. Bruce, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., from assistant director to 
associate director in charge of coal move- 
ment in the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion’s Division of Railway Transport was 
announced July 1. 

J. Edgar Snider, of Washington, D. C., 
who has been serving as deputy assistant 
director in charge of coal movement, has 
been promoted to deputy associate direc- 
tor. Prior to his association with ODT, 
Mr. Snider was an examiner on the staff 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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A review of Mr. Bruce’s career appeared 
in Railway Age of May 2, 1942, page 871. 


Pennsylvania’s Governor Inter- 
venes in General Rate Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has granted a petition of Governor Edward 
Martin of Pennsylvania, authorizing him 
to intervene in the Nos. 28300 and 28310 
investigations of the class rate structure 
and Consolidated Freight Classification. 


Special Service for Trucks 


To avoid loss of time, gasoline, and man- 
power resulting from trucks moving to 
New York with freight consigned to Army 
installations taking loads to the wrong 
destination, the Army has established high- 
way control stations on the main highways 
outside the New York area where truck 
drivers may stop for information as to 
their exact destination, the War Depart- 
ment announced June 25. 


Eastern Oil Movement 


In reporting that tank car shipments of 
petroleum into the Atlantic Coast area in 
the week ended June 19 averaged 962,056 
barrels a day, a slight decrease from the 
preceding week, Petroleum Administrator 
Ickes pointed out that total deliveries in 
that territory in that week averaged 1,- 
405,909 barrels a day, or approximately 
the pre-war normal. In the corresponding 
week of last year deliveries by all means 
of transportation averaged 1,029,899 bar- 
rels a day in the same area. 


Munition Cars Burn 

For the first time in this war and for 
the first time in 15 years, explosives 
transported by rail exploded enroute when 
two cars of munitions burned at Grand 
Junction, Colo., on June 27. The cars 
caught fire, supposedly from a hot box, 
as they were moving in a train over the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. The 
burning cars were cut off from the rest 
of the train but the explosions, which 
hurled shrapnel and shell fragments a dis- 
tance of as much as a mile, interfered 
with the work of firemen. 


Status of Philadelphia & 
Western 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found that the Philadelphia & West- 
ern is within the exemption proviso con- 
tained in the first paragraph of section 1 
of the Railway Labor Act, being predomi- 
nantly a carrier of local passengers, not 
operated as a part of a general steam-rail- 
road system of transportation. The report 
by Division 3 is in Electric Railway 
Docket No. 16, which was instituted at 
the request of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 








Burlington Seeking 
Air Service Rights 


Its highway subsidiary would 
operate helicopters over 
6,380 route miles 


The Burlington Transportation Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, filed an application with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board on June 26, 
seeking authority to operate helicopter or 
similar aircraft service in the area be- 
tween Chicago, Kansas City, Mo., Denver, 
Colo., Billings, Mont. and the Pacific 
Coast contiguous to its present bus oper- 
ations of 8,000 highway-miles in 13 west- 
ern states. The application requests au- 
thority to operate 6,380 route-miles of air 
service to serve the following communi- 


ties. 

California—Barstow, Los 
Riverside, Sacramento, San. 
Francisco, Truckee and Vallejo; |. 

Colorado—Boulder, Colorado Springs, Denver, 
Ft. Collins, Ft. Morgan, Holyoke, Longmont, 
Loveland, Pueblo, Sterling, Trinidad and Wal- 
senburg; ; ; 

Illinois—Aurora, Canton, Chicago, Galesburg, 
Kewanee, LaSalle, Macomb, Mendota, Mon- 
mouth, Peoria, Princeton, Quincy and Rockford; 

Jowa—Albia, Burlington, Cedar Rapids, Chari- 
ton, Clarinda, Clinton, Creston, Davenport, Des 
Moines, Fairfield, Ft. Madison, Iowa yd Keo- 
kuk, Knoxville, Muscatine, Osceola, Oskaloosa, 
Ottumwa, Red Oak, Shenandoah, Sigourney, 
Sioux City, Washington and Winterset ; 

Kansas—Atchison and Leavenworth; 

Missouri—Brookfield, Bowling Green, Cameron, 
Chillicothe, Hannibal, Kansas City, Macon, Mary- 
ville, St. Joseph and St. Louis; 
Montana—Billings; ‘ 
Nebraska—Alliance, Chadron, Columbus, Fair- 
mont, Fremont, Grand Island, Hastings, Holdrege, 
Imperial, Kearney, Kimball, Lexington, Lincoln, 
McCook, North Platte, Oakland, Ogallala, Omaha, 
Scottsbluff and Sidney; 

Nevada—Elko, Las Vegas, Lovelock, Reno, 
Wells and Winnemucca; | aaa 

South Dakota—Hot Springs and Rapid City; 
Utah—Beaver, Cedar City, Fillmore, Nephi, 
Ogden, Provo, Salt Lake City, St. George and 
Wendover; 

Wyoming—Casper, Cheyenne, Cody, Douglas, 
Evanston, Gillette, Greybull, Laramie, Lusk, New- 
castle, Powell, Rawlins, Rock Springs, Sheridan, 
Shoshoni, Thermopolis, Wheatland 
and Worland. i 

“The contemplated service would afford 
millions of people residing in towns and 
small cities in the territory we serve the 
benefits of co-ordinated air transporta- 
tion between the communities in which 
they live and the airports served by trans- 
continental or trans-oceanic airliners, as 
well as with motor bus and railroad serv- 
ices,” according to I. B. James, president 
of Burlington Transportation Company. 
“At present no aircraft exists which will 
insure the success of the kind of oper- 
ation we contemplate, but the principles 
involved in the helicopter, when its oper- 
ation is improved and its capacity im- 
creased, have definite promise of fulfill- 
ing our requirements for dependability 
and efficiency. 


“When such aircraft are more fully de- 
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veloped, we are anxious to establish such 
service in our territory as a logical evo- 
lution in and adjunct to the transportation 
service we are are now rendering. Our 
long and varied experience in short and 
medium distance passenger transportation, 
and our conveniently located station facili- 
ties, many of which appear adequate for 
helicopter landings and take-offs, particu- 
larly qualify Burlington Transportation 
Company for operating such a service. 
Our shops and mechanical personnel are 
readily adaptable for servicing helicopters, 
whose motors more closely resemble those 
of buses than those of airplanes. 

“In addition to providing a connecting 
link between a large area of the country 
and the major airlines, the proposed oper- 
ation would be integrated with airline, bus 
and railroad operations to the mutual 
benefit of all four forms of transportation. 
Travelers from some points might find 
it convenient and expedient to employ a 
combination of bus, railroad, helicopter 
and airline transportation to reach a 
destination quickly and economically.” 


President Signs Independent 
Offices Bill 


President Roosevelt has signed the re- 
cently-enacted Independent Offices appro- 
priation bill which provides $8,912,000 for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, $275,- 
000 to carry the Transportation Board of 
Investigation and Research to September 
18, 1944, and $50,000 to liquidate the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board by Au- 
gust 31. Also included is a fiscal 1944 ap- 
propriation of $133,000,000 for the Public 
Roads Administration. 


Santa Fe Boilermaker Gets 
Citation of Safety Ace 


E. L. Burton, a boilermaker in the 
shops of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe at Bakersfield, Calif., has been chosen 
by the National Safety Council for the 
citation of the “Safety Ace” and the award 
of a $100 bond bythe Council’s War Pro- 
duction Fund to Conserve Manpower. 

These awards are part of the National 
Safety Council program to intensify ac- 
cident prevention effort on the production 
line. The citation will be announced on 
“Men, Machines and Victory” radio pro- 
gram over the blue network by the War 
Production Fund to Conserve Manpower 
on July 20. 


New Operations Vice Chairman 
Appointed for WPB 


Appointment of Hiland G. Batcheller 
as operation vice chairman of the War 
Production Board, and the shift of Don- 
ald D. Davis from the position of oper- 
ations vice chairman to the vice chair- 
manship formerly held by Ralph J. Cor- 
diner, were announced June 30. 

Mr. Batcheller, who has been director of 
the WPB Steel Division, will continue 
to direct the work of the division. Re- 
Porting to him in his new position as 
operations vice chairman will be all of 
the industry divisions of the WPB, to- 
gether with the Conservation and Sal- 
vage Divisions, the Redistribution . Di- 
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vision and the deputy vice chairman for 
field operations. 

Mr. Batcheller, president of the Alle- 
gheny-Ludlum Steel Corporation, is a 
resident of Pittsburgh. He was appointed 
director of the Steel Division in Septem- 
ber, 1942. Mr. Davis, former president 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., 
was appointed director of the Program 
Coordination Division of the WPB in Sep- 
tember, 1942, became director of the Pro- 
gram Bureau in November, and was ap- 
pointed vice chairman for operations on 


March 3, 1943. 


Bills of Lading of Freight 
Forwarders 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has instituted an investigation into the 
practices of freight forwarders with re- 
spect to the issuance of bills cf lading or 
shipping receipts. The proceeding, dock- 
eted as No. 28990, is with a view to pre- 
scribing such regulations as may be war- 
ranted. 

The order instituting the investigation 
states that there is now no uniformity in 
the practices of forwarders in the issuance 
of bills of lading. Also, it makes it plain 
that the inquiry will run only to bills of 
lading issued by forwarders to their pa- 
trons—not to those issued by carriers to 
cover the consolidated shipments made by 
forwarders. 


Mid-West Board Meeting 


The Mid-West Shippers Advisory Board 
will hold its sixty-third regular meeting 
at Chicago on July 8. In addition to com- 
mittee reports, the docket includes ad- 
dresses by O. C. Castle, associate director 
of the Division of Railway Transport of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, on 
Complete Unloading; by Fred S. Keiser, 
associate director of the same division, on 
Box Cars and Grain; by W. F. Kirk, 
chairman of the Advisory committee on 
traffic control of the Western Association 
of Railway Executives, on Western Rail- 
road Conditions; by J. E. Bryan, national 
director of the board, on Looking Ahead; 
and by L. M. Betts, manager of the Rail- 
road Relations section of the Association 
of American Railroads, on Naticnal Tritis- 
portation Conditions. 


R. R. Newspaper Advertising 
Used Also as Direct-Mail 


Extensive newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising done in recent months by indi- 
vidual railroads is also being used by some 
of them in a direct-mail campaign. The 
Lackawanna, for one, has reprinted its out- 
standing newspaper advertisements in an 
attractive booklet, which it has mailed 
country-wide with a personal letter from 
the president to leading shippers. 

The Southern has issued and widely dis- 
tributed in its territory a booklet contain- 
ing reprints of its advertising, which it has 
entitled “An Investment in Post-War 
Prosperity for the South,” the purpose 
being to show the reader, not so much how 
the Southern’s advertising is serving the 
interests of the railway itself, but how it 
is also advancing the well-being of the ter- 
ritory. . 


The Southern’s advertisement is appear- 
ing in 406 newspapers, eight national busi- 
ness publications, and 14 farm papers, 
reaching an audience of 11,000,000 each 
month. Each advertisement—in addition 
to telling what the railway is contributing 
toward winning the war, also emphasizes 
what it will do to make a more prosperous 
South when the war ends; and also draws 
attention to the territory’s advantages for 
commercial and industrial expansion, with 
the slogan “Lood Ahead—Look South.” 

By direct-mail in the proper quarters, 
the road’s advertising campaign is thus 
made to do double duty—as an institutional 
good-will builder among leaders of civic 
and business enterprises, as well as its di- 
rect effect on the general public who read 
the advertisement as originally published. 


OPA Lid on Steam Wins Refund 
from Chicago Union Station 


A judgment for $1,347 was entered 
against the Chicago Union Station Com- 
pany on June 28, by the Federal District 
Court at Chicago on complaint of the 
Office of Price Administration that the 
company had exceeded OPA ceilings in 
selling steam to several customers. 

The company produces more steam than 
it uses in the station and sells the excess. 
Among the purchasers are the post office, 
the General Electric Company and the 
Chicago Daily News Printing Company. 
The complaint alleged that the station 
company had charged from‘1 to 3 cents 
in excess of the ceiling price of 60 cents 
per thousand unit-pounds of steam. The 
OPA asked triple damages or $4,040 but 
agreed to accept judgment for the over- 
charges alone. 


Takes No Stand on “Uniform” 
Freight Rates 


A report on the so-called uniform freight 
rate bill—S. 947, introduced by Senators 
Overton and McClellan, Democrats of Lou- 
isiana and Arkansas, respectively — has 
been submitted to the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee by the legislative 
committee of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Poining out that the bill 
raises a question similar to that involved 
in proceedings pending before the commis- 
sion, upon which a proposed report is ex- 
pected soon, the committee made no: recom- 
mendation as to the desirability of the pro- 
posed legislation, though it did raise some 
questions as to the practical applications 
of a mileage basis of rate-making, such as 
the bill in effect would set up, and did 
recommend clarification of its language in 
certain respects. 


Representation of Employees 


The Switchmen’s Union of North 
America has retained the right to rep- 
resent yardmen of the Manufacturers, hav- 
ing beaten out the challenging Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen by a vote of 
26 to 20, according to results of a recent 
election certified by the National Medi- 
ation Board. 

On the Monongahela Connecting, the 
United Steelworkers of America, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organization, won two 
recent elections, supplanting the American 
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Federation of Railroad Workers as the 
representative of carmen, their helpers and 
apprentices, and electrical workers and 
their helpers. Patrolmen (including lieu- 
tenants and sergeants) in the Police De- 
partment of the New York, Ontario & 
Western have chosen the National Council 
of Railway Patrolmen’s Unions, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


March Bus Revenues 59.4 Per 
Cent Above 1942 


Class I motor. carriers of passengers 
reported March revenues of $27,385,010, 
as compared with $17,178,484 in March, 
1942, an increase of 59.4 per cent, accord- 
ing to the latest monthly compliation pre- 
pared by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Transport Economics 


dent of the Burlington, said: “These rec- 
ords include correspondence of the pioneers 
who founded and built this railroad and 
directed its policy during its first 37 years, 
as well as files relating to the construc- 
tion, operation, and finance, and many items 
of local and biographical interest. We be- 
lieve that these records will provide en- 
lightening and, in many instances, new 
commentaries on the economic beginnings 
of the country, as well as on the social 
customs, the level of technological knowl- 
edge, and the business strategy of those 
early days.” . 

Dr. Stanley Pargellis, librarian of New- 
berry, estimated that it will require about 
two years to service and index the ten tons 
of records, which contain graphic details 
of 'the Burlington’s origin in the little 12- 








Passenger Revenue 


Passengers Carried 


March March March March 
1943 1942 1943 1942 

ee A ES a a ea $1,197,720 $783,669 3,775,058 2,216,415 
Middle Atlantic Region.................. 2,765,11 1,805,212 6,970,369 4,076,152 
Seer e NMED 6 os ho kg ce seit 5 sk wists co's 3,862,490 2,798,207 8,562,888 5,307,804 
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Rocky Mountain Region ................. 334,178 166,297 263,830 117,731 
RNR ON Bie aia lg oi 5 15d ssa Pom ane o's 4,005,500 2,437,545 5,828,736 3,070,189 








and Statistics from 173 reports represent- 
ing 178 bus operators. Passengers car- 
ried were up 79.3 per cent, from 25,- 
621,482 to 45,928,894. 

The breakdown by regions of the bus 
revenue and traffic figures which exclude 
data on charter or special party service 
is given in the accompaning table. 


Roads Seek Higher Intrastate 
Fares in Kentucky 


Railroads serving Kentucky have peti- 
tioned the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to take action necessary to overrule 
the refusal of the Kentucky Railroad Com- 
mission to permit an increase in intrastate 
coach passenger fares to the interstate 
level. The 1.5 cents per mile rate for- 
merly in effect in the South was increased 
to 2 cents per mile for interstate traffic 
by authority of the commission, and the 
10 per cent increase authorized in the Ex 
Parte 148 decision has been applied to 
both rates, with the result that interstate 
travel in Kentucky is discriminated against, 
the petition asserts, since such travel is at 
the 2.2 cents per mile rate while intrastate 
travel is at the rate of 1.65 cent per 
mile. The state commission approved an 
increase in intrastate first-class fares to 
put them on a par with interstate fares, 
but refused to grant a similar increase in 
coach fares. 


Burlington Gives 1850 to 1887 
Records to Library 


Ten tons of general office records and 
correspondence of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy for the period 1850 to 1887 have 
been deposited with the Newberry Library, 
Chicago, so that intimate details of the 
creation and development of the railroad 
and the West will be available to qualified 
students and writers. In accepting the li- 
brary’s invitation to deposit the invaluable 
historical records there, Ralph Budd, presi- 





mile Aurora Branch railroad; the forma- 
tion of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
through the consolidation of several IIli- 
nois lines; the extension to the Mississippi 
river in 1855;.the origin and construction 
of the famed Hannibal & St. Joseph, first 
to reach the Missouri river in 1859; the 
extension of the main line across Iowa dur- 
ing the difficult periods immediately pre- 
ceding and following the Civil War; the 
construction of the Burlington line across 
Nebraska to reach Denver in 1882, and the 
building of the Twin Cities line to St. Paul 
in 1885-86. 


Give U. S. Army Ambulances in 
Memory of Fellow Workers 


Employees of the maintenance of equip- 
ment department of the Pennsylvania’s 
New York Zone honored the memory of 
four of their fellow-workers who have 
died in the service of their country, at a 
ceremony held in the main waiting room 
of the Pennsylvania station, New York, 
on June 30. At that time three ambu- 
lances were presented to the United States 
Army. Money for the purchase of these 
ambulances was contributed by employees 
of the maintenance of equipment depart- 
ment through the formation of a “Buy an 
Army Ambulance Club.” <A _ six weeks 
campaign was conducted under the chair- 
manship of Miss Theresa B. Koetzner and 
the ambulances were presented to the 
Army on behalf of the employees by J. B. 
Jones, superintendent of the New York 
division of the P. R. R. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Keystone 
Ouartet and the fife and drum corps of 
St. Joseph’s Brigade, Astoria, participated 
in the ceremony. The P.R.R. Posi, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, acted as color 
guard. 

The four men in whose memory the 
ambulances were presented are: Francis 
J. Calahane, former machinist apprentice 


at Meadows yard engine house; William 
S. Thomas, former car inspector at Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Antonio Scafidi, former coach 
cleaner at Long Island City, N. Y., and 
John Q. Tedder, former car repairman’s 
helper at Trenton, N. J. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended June 26 totaled 760,844 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced.on July 1. This was a decrease 
of 107,397 cars, or 12.4 per cent, from the 
preceding week, a decrease of 92,574 cars, 
or 10.8 per cent, from the corresponding 
week last year, and a decrease of 147,760 
cars, or 16.3 per cent, below the compar- 
able 1941 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended June 19 totaled 868,241‘cars and the 
summary for that week, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the Week Ended Saturday, June 19 














District 1943 1942 1941 
astern (.iis.6s.s 170,216 158,319 189,891 
Allegheny ..... 187,022 189,099 196,087 
Pocahontas 57,783 56,831 58,502 
Southern’... .. 116,555 123,453 119,887 
Northwestern .. 135,980 137,810 138,918 
Central Western 125,456 117,882 126,637 
Southwestern . 75,229 64,519 55,617 
Total Western : 

Districts . 336,665 320,211 321,172 
Total All Roads 868,241 844,913 885,539 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 49,708 38,946 46.574 
Live stock .... 11,198 11,031 9,089 
CS ESS yam 176,929 164,570 161,122 
CORE oh acs 14,214 14,239 13,558 
Forest products. 45,022 49,970 43,555 

“Sie ne 86,365 92,264 75,651 
Merchandise I.c.1. 98,209 94,075 159,765 
Miscellaneous .. 386,596 379,818 376,225 
WOO IG cscs sins 868,241 844,913 885,539 
Jene 12° 552.2 854,486 832,635 862,974 
UUIIE 0). ss sera os 667,575 854,689 852,940 
ge: 852,518 795,621 801,783 
MG 22s sie 843,334 837,676 866,027 





Cumulative Total, 

25 Weeks ... 19,336,178 20,209,983 18,942,128 

In CanapA.—Car loadings for the week 
ended June 19 totaled 68,119 as compared 
with 69,255 for the previous week and 
66,121 for the corresponding week last 
year, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
pCR (CORRS: oY I 68,119 40.356 
une: 12; 1943. osc ss 69,255 36,406 
Wane 5, 1943 6.66000 66,385 35,361 
Sune 20, 1942 occcsces 66,121 34,630 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Wane 19. TONS. ka. 1,564,279 920,074 
pane. 20, 1942 25.6506 1,571,863 802,718 
we 21, T98E cic aces 1,431,248 727,785 


Bill to Permit R. F. C. Loans for 
Flood Repairs 


The Senate on June 29 passed a bill 
(S. 1134), introduced by Senator Lucas, 
Democrat of Illinois, and amended on the 
floor, which would authorize the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, with the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to make rehabilitation loans to 
railroads whose property was damaged in 
the 1943 floods in the Mississippi Valley. 
The total so loaned is not to exceed $25,- 
000,000, and such loans are to bear in- 
terest of not more than 3 per cent, with 
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provisions for amortization over a period 
of 40 years. Expenditures of funds so ob- 
tained are to be made under the supervi- 
sion of the Chief of Engineers of the Army. 

The Senate Commerce Committee held 
hearings on the bill on June 26, at which 
time R. V. Fletcher, vice-president of the 
Association of American Railroads, ap- 
peared in favor of it, outlining to the com- 
mittee the extent of the damage suffered 
by the roads in the Midwest and South- 
west as a result of recent floods. As re- 
ported from the committee, the R. F. C. 
would have been authorized to make such 
loans without interest, but this provision 
was amended before the bill was ‘passed. 
It then went to the House, where a some- 
what similar bill was on the calendar. 


I. C. C. Service Order Changes | 


Because weather conditions have “en- 
hanced the perishable characteristics of 
potatoes” originating in Florida, Georgia, 
and South Carolina at a time when an 
acute shortage of ice exists, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has modified its 
Service Order No. 126, already amended, 
by issuing Amendment No. 3 thereto, ef- 
fective June 29. This order provides that 
refrigerator cars loaded with potatoes in 
the three states mentioned may be initially 
iced, but not re-iced, with not to exceed 
5,000 Ib. per car, with half-stage grates em- 
ployed when the car is so equipped. 

The amended order further provides that 
refrigerator cars loaded with potatoes 
originating in Delaware, Maryland, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Tennessee or Vir- 
ginia shall not be iced or re-iced, thus ex- 
tending the territory in which the no-icing 
ban was applied under the original order. 

The commission’s Service Order No. 
128, limiting the icing of refrigerator cars 
loaded with fresh fruits and vegetables in 
the southeastern states, was cancelled last 
week by Service Order No. 128-A, and its 
Service Order No. 131, providing for re- 
routing shipments around a flood area 
affecting the Canadian National, was can- 
celled June 26 by Service Order 131-A. 


May Truck Freight Volume 16.4 
Per Cent Over 1942 


The volume of freight transported by 
motor carriers in May decreased 3.5 per 
cent under April, but held 16.4 per cent 
over May, 1942, according to American 
Trucking Associations. 

Comparable reports were received from 
229 motor carriers in 41 states; they trans- 
ported an aggregate of 1,778,476 tons in 
May, as against 1,843,138 tons in April, 
and 1,528,273 tons in May, 1942. The A. T. 
A. index figure, based on the average 
monthly tonnage of the reporting carriers 
for the 1938-40 period as 100, was 180.86. 

A little more than 86% per cent of all 
tonnage transported in the month was 
hauled by carriers of general freight. Their 
volume showed a 4.6 per cent decrease 
under April, and an increase of 15 per cent 
over May of last year. Transporters of 
Petroleum products, accounting for almost 
six per cent of the total, increased 2.5 per 
cent over April and 66.1 per cent over May, 
1942, Haulers of iron and steel products 
Teported slightly less than three per cent 
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of the total tonnage, their volume increas- 
ing 5.9 per cent over April, and 45.1 per 
cent over May of last year. 
Approximately 4% per cent of the total 
was miscellaneous commodities, including 
tobacco, milk, textile products, coke, bricks, 
building material, cement and household 
goods. Tonnage in this class increased 5.6 
per cent over April, but dropped 8.7 per 
cent under May, 1942. ; 


Limit Reached on Keeping Car 
Supply Up by Repairs 


Indications that the railroads have about 
reached the limit of what they can do in 
the way of making more serviceable cars 
via the repair route were seen in reports 
discussed at the June 25 meeting of the 
Association of American Railroads’ board 
of directors in Washington. As of June 
1, the number of serviceable cars totaled 
1,691,750, a decrease of 3,750 below the 
previous month; and the bad order per- 
centage was down to 2.8 per cent. 

Thus it was suggested that the time is 
fast approaching, if it is not already here, 
when the railroads must have more new 
cars if they are going to “hold the line” 
on the supply of serviceables. The car 
supply situation was among subjects dis- 
cussed at the meeting, where there was 
consideration also of the motive power 
situation. 

Director Eastman of the Cffice of De- 
fense Transportation attended the meeting 
with members of his staff, including Direc- 
tor Boatner of the Division of Railway 
Transport and Director McCarthy of the 
Division of Traffic Movement. Mr. East- 
man stated afterwards that he had dis- 
cussed various current problems—-petro- 
leum transportation, the passenger situa- 
tion, and operating conditions in Pacific- 
coast territory. 


Rehabilitate Amazon Railroad 
for Rubber Traffic 


An unsual wartime railroad rehabilita- 
tion job is in progress on the 228-mile 
Madeira-Mamore Railway in Brazil, ac- 
cording to the Inter-American Economic 
News. By using long-abandoned rolling 
stock and equipment, Brazilian engineers 
are putting the road in shape to haul 
large loads of rubber from the upper 
Amazon forests for shipment downstream 
to the rubber factories of the U. S. and 
Brazil. 

John C. McClintock, assistant coordin- 
ator of Inter-American Affairs, who re- 
cently returned to Washington from a tour 
of Brazil, reports that Major Aloysio 
Ferreira, military commander of the re- 
gion and head of the Madeira-Mamore, 
has done an excellent job of rehabilitating 
old rolling stock. “When he first took 
over a year or so ago, Mr. McClintock 
reports,” there were but two locomotives 
in operation. Now he has ten, with three 
others undergoing repairs. These engines 
were built in the United States years ago. 
The oldest, built by Baldwin in 1878, was 
found on a jungle siding with a tree 


- growing out of the smokestack. 


“The superintendent of motive power 
has done wonders in piecing together old 
engines, repairing cars, making castings 


and forgings, cutting out bad parts of boil- 
er tubes and welding tubes together again 
to renew the rusted lengths. 

“A steel warehouse is being construct- 
ed out of frames and shapes which were 
buried in the forests. Railroad ties were 
imported from Australia, because it was 
cheaper to import the ties than to ex- 
plore the jungles for the right kind of 
wood.” 

The Madeira-Mamore was built at the 
height of the first rubber boom in the 
Amazon. Construction of the road was 
first attempted by United States Engineers 
in 1870, then by British and French. U. S. 
engineers with workers recruited in large 
part from the United States and from the 
Panama Canal, finally did most of the 
work between 1907 and 1911, when the 
Amazon rubber boom was moving toward 
its peak. It was completed in 1913, too 
late to ‘be of much value for the upper 
Amazon rubber trade. 


Expect Third Quarter Loadings 
Increase of 1.5 Per Cent 


Freight carloadings in the third quarter 
of 1943 are expected to be 1.5 per cent 
above actual loadings in the same quarter 
of 1942, according to estimates just com- 
piled by the thirteen Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards. On the basis of those estimates, 
loadings of the 28 principal commodities 
will be 9,959,651 cars in the third quarter 
of 1943 compared with 9,814,974 for the 
same commodities in the corresponding 
period in 1942. Of the thirteen boards, six 
estimate an increase and seven a decrease 
in carloadings in the third quarter of 1943 
compared with the same period in 1942. 

The tabulation below shows actual load- 
ings for each district in the third quarter 
of 1942, the estimated loadings for the 
third quarter of 1943, and the percentage 
of increase or decrease. 





Actual Estimated 
Loadings Loadings 
Shippers’ Third Third Per 
Advisory Quarter Quarter Cent 
Boards 2 1943 Increase 
New England ....... 170,687 175,625 2.9 
Atlantic’ States laecds 906,134 903,226 0.3-d 
De, eee 1,175,560 1,169,591 0.5-d 
Olie- Valley «...<<2 1,160,970 1,209,505 4.2 
SoummegAE cc ccccees 1,049,280 1,017,940 3.0-d 
Great Lakes ........ 931,640° 981,203 5.3 
Central Western..... 311,451 300,942 3.4-d 
PO rere 1,190,597 1,285,386 8.0 
Northwest ......... 45,497 979,374 3.6 
Trans-Missouri-Kans. 476,382 453,287 ~ 4.9-d 
Se Renee 726,928 727,784 0.1 
Pacific Coast .....- 444,644 433,825 2.4-d 
Pacific Northwest ... 325,204 321,963 1.0-d 
MAN oc necevies 9,814,974 9,959,651 1.5 


The boards expect an increase in the 
third quarter of 1943, compared with the 
same period one year ago, in the loading 
of 12 commodities but decreases in 16 com- 
modities. Among the commodities expected 
to show the greatest increases are the 
following: Potatoes, 13.5 per cent; manu- 
factures and miscellaneous, 12.6 per cent; 
fertilizers of all kinds, 11.6 per cent; hay, 
straw and alfalfa, 11.6 per cent; grain, 8.8 
per cent; ore, 6.5 per cent; coal and coke, 
6.4 per cent; machinery and boilers, 5.6 
per cent; livestock, 5.5 per cent; flour, meal 
and other mill products, 4.2 per cent; and 
petroleum and petroleum products, 2.7 per 
cent. 

Among those expected to show the larg- 
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est decreases are the following: Fresh 
fruits other than citrus fruits, 28.9 per 
cent; citrus fruits, 13.8 per cent; cement, 
28.2 per cent; gravel, sand and _ stone, 
19.2 per cent; brick and clay products, 12.5 
per cent; lime and plaster, 10.9 per cent; 
canned goods, 10.3 per cent; sugar, syrup 
and molasses, 8.9 per cent; lumber and 
forest products, 8.2 per cent; iron and steel, 
7.6 per cent, and poultry and dairy prod- 
ucts, 6.3 per cent. 


Investment Bankers Study 
Transport Needs 


A survey of the nature and extent of the 
capital requirements of the railroads, air 
lines and other transportation agencies 
after the war has been launched by the 
Railroad Securities committee of. the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America, 
Chicago. In announcing its undertaking, 
the committee cited estimates indicating 
that the railroads would enter the public 
capital markets for about $400,000,000 an- 
nually for ten years following the war, 
and that domestic air lines would require 
at least $300,000,000 of new capital within 
three years after the close of the war for 
equipment alone and without any allow- 
ance for expansions or extensions into for- 
eign fields. In a preliminary report, the 
committee stated that “billions” might 
have to be raised to provide for new equip- 
ment and for the rehabilitation and mod- 
ernization of railroad facilities. 

Few railroads, the report continued, are 
making proper cash provisions for deferred 
maintenance and war conditions are pre- 
venting adequate expenditures. Total cap- 
ital expenditures of $1,000,000,000 annually 
by the railroads for ten years following 
the war are predicted by some authorities, 
the committee said. Of this amount, $600,- 
000,000 is expected to come from earnings 
and depreciation reserves and the balance 
from the public capital markets. 

The committee expressed the opinion 
that restoration of the credit of railroads 
is essential if they were to have ready ac- 
cess to necessary capital. The fact that 
large debt reductions are being made by 
the roads, the committee said, in itself will 
not enable them to raise capital in a sound 
manner. It felt that equity money must 
be attracted and that it can not be attracted 
unless here are sufficient earnings for divi- 
dends and then only after a record of divi- 
dend payments had been established. 


Short Line Emergency Board 
Files Its Report 


The report of the emergency board ap- 
pointed in March to investigate disputes 
involving train service employees of certain 
so-called short line railroads arising from 
the alleged failure of these lines to supply 
wage increases and modifications of work- 
ing agreements has been’ released at the 
White House. This board consisted of 
Richard F. Mitchell, chairman, Robert D. 
Calkins, and Walter C. Clephane. The 
roads involved are the New York, Ontario 
& Western, Georgia & Florida, Wichita 
Falls & Southern, Columbus & Greenville, 
and Meridian & Bigbee River. 

The report points out that the first 
named road has reached an agreement with 
its employees settling all disputes, under 
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which they will receive back pay of 76 
cents per day retroactive to June 1, 1943, 
and additional back pay providing the 
road’s gross operating revenues exceed a 


_ specified sum. 


The board reported that the Georgia & 
Florida had already granted the 76 cents 
per day increase sought, but had not paid 
the back wages claimed, retroactive to De- 
cember 1, 1941. It recommended that this 
“obligation” be met out of current revenues 
over a period of six months. Finding that 
the revenues of the W. F. & S. have de- 
clined steadily, the board recommends that 
the road should pay overtime after eight 
hours, and that employees be granted an 
increase of 44 cents. per day, effective 
July 1. 

The board finds the Columbus & Green- 
ville able to pay back pay for September, 
October and November, 1941, as claimed, 
and recommends that it do so within 30 
days. This road had made the 76 cents per 
day wage increase in accordance with the 
December 5, 1941, agreement. In the case 
of the M. & B. R. the report recommends 
that the road institute overtime pay for 
time in excess of eight hours, increase the 
hourly rate of firemen by two cents, and 
modify certain working rules. 


Return of Western-Owned Box 
Cars Ordered Continued 


The program of the Car Service Divi- 
sion of the Association of American Rail- 
roads to build up the box car supply of 
roads in the grain producing area west of 
the Mississippi has been extended four 
more weeks to July 31, through a direction 
sent roads in the East and South June 30. 
The order of May 8 provided for a reduc- 
tion of 20,000 western ownership box cars 
in eastern and southeastern territory by 
July 3, and its requirements generally 
have been met, W. C. Kendall, chairman 
of the division, said in his message extend- 
ing the program. 

It is expected that the supply of box cars 
of western ownership in the South and 
East will be further reduced by 10,000 cars 
through the extension of the order. This 
expectation does not imply that roads in 
this territory have an excess of box cars 
on their lines, it was pointed out. On the 
contrary, they have less than 100 per cent 
of their ownership of such cars on their 
own rails, it was explained, and their co- 
operation in meeting the needs of the 
western roads was commended most highly. 
The 20,000 car quota set for them was 
substantially exceeded, in fact. 

Mr. Kendall’s message pointed out that 
the western grain-loading roads usually 
have 25,000 to 30,000 box cars conditioned 
for grain and stored at country stations 
in advance of the harvest. This year, how- 
ever, due to the unprecedented pre-season 
movement of government owned grains, 
lend-lease and food requirements and con- 
sumption for industrial alcohol manufac- 
ture, as well as the shifting of old crop 
grains to the terminals, these roads were 
able to build up a reserve supply of only 
6,700 cars in advance of the new harvest. 

As a result of the double movement of 
grain this reserve supply of box cars is 
completely exhausted, said Mr. Kendali, 
and the western roads, with peak loading in 





the winter wheat belt still ahead of them, 
will require further assistance from the 
eastern and southern roads to meet the 
season’s requirements. 

It was pointed out also that wheat ship. 
ments from the central west and south- 
western states are still made up of old grain 
to the extent of about one-third of the 
total. During the first 25 weeks of this 
year the grain movement has averaged 
8,920 cars per week more than in the same 
period of 1942, it was explained, and 12- 
185 cars per week more than in the cor- 
responding 1941 period. Because the old 
grain has moved out of the rural districts 
in such volume, and because the total crop 
in sight is smaller than last year, no lack 
of storage space for this crop ‘is antici- 
pated by the division, but it was pointed 
out that the carefully planned program for 
moving empty and loaded cars to meet the 
requirements of the crop movement can he 
disrupted if fears of acute car shortages 
are allowed to take expression in excessive 
car requisitions or impatience with tempo- 
rary stringencies. 


N. & W. Better Service Clubs 
Sponsor Radio Broadcast 


On June 28 the Norfolk & Western pre- 
sented a system-wide radio broadcast over 
19 stations featuring on-the-spot  inter- 
views with its employees. The program 
was presented in lieu of the annual Bet- 
ter Service conference which the road has 
discontinued for the duration so that its 
employees may stay on the job and ‘to 
conserve space on trains for men in the 


service. The broadcast was sponsored by 
the 21 Norfolk & Western Better Service 
Clubs. 

The 30-minute transcribed program 


presented first an interview with Enrnal 
McCann, a section foreman on the N. & 
W. between Portsmouth and Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Mr. McCann told his radio lister- 
ers how the road’s track is kept at a high 
standard and of the importance of track 
maintenance in wartime. In 1940 and 
1941, Mr. McCann and his men earned 
the highest rating possible in the railway’s 
annual track inspection. 

During the second interview, Frank H. 
Pitman, freight traffic manager of the N. 
& W., explained some of the intricacies 
of freight rates and pointed out that, while 
the cost of practically every commodity i 
the country has been increased during the 
past year, the general cost of rail trans- 
portation has remained the same. 

The program was then switched to 
Chicago, where E. M: Dudley, general 
freight agent, speaking from a war i 
dustry, told that plant’s traffic manager 
how members of the N. & W. Freight 
Traffic department help shippers comply 
with government regulations and embar- 
goes, how they help in routing wartime 
freight, and aid generally in expediting 
the movement of war traffic. 

The servicing of locomotives at the N. 
& Ws: Shaffers Crossing engine terminal 
at Roanoke, Va., was described by five 
men who work at key points in the tef 
minal. .They* told how the all-out ef- 
fort of all employees, plus the recently 
expanded. and improved engine termina 
servicing facilities have increased the ¢a 
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pacity of this terminal from 80 to 135 
engines a day. 

C. W. Parrish, manager of mail, pass- 
enger and express traffic then gave his 
radio listeners a picture of the control 
center which directs the safe and speedy 
movement of special trains and special 
movements on the N. & W. 

W. J. Jenks, president of the road, con- 
cluded the broadcast with a review of the 
wartime record established by the Ameri- 
can railroads. He told how the battle of 
transportation is being fought on the home 
front and pictured the over-all job be- 
ing performed by employees of the Nor- 
folk & Western. Mr. Jenks expressed the 
opinion that—measured in ton-miles per 
mile of road—freight traffic on the N. & 
W. is now greater than for any com- 
parable road in the United States. 
Actual “on-the-spot” sound effects were 
jncluded in the program and music was 
furnished by the Norfolk & Western’s 
Negro male chorus. 


1942 Grade Crossing Accidents 


Accidents at rail-way grade crossings 
in 1942 resulted in 1,970 deaths and in- 
juries to 4,616 persons, as compared to 
1,931 deaths and 4,885 injured persons in 
1941, according to the Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The num- 
ber of accidents at grade crossings was 
4150 in 1942, as compared to 4,320 the 
previous years. With this reduction of 
170 in the number of accidents, there was 
an increase of 39 in fatalities but a de- 
crease of 269 in non-fatal injuries, the 
bureau points out. 

An increase of 78 in the number of 
pedestrians killed at crossings was ac- 
companied by a “small decline” in fatali- 
ties in accidents in which motor vehicles 
were involved, the report explains, add- 
ing that “the reduction in 1942 in the 
number of crossing accidents and total 
casualties was less than might have been 
expected from the restricted use of motor 
cars resulting from gasoline rationing, but 
an increase in train miles in transporta- 
tion service in 1942 of 13 per cent over 
1941 exerted an influence in the other di- 
rection.” 

Fatalities and injuries in the 1942 grade 
crossing accidents constituted 39.38 per 
cent and 17.21 per cent, respectively, of 
all casualties resulting from train oper- 
ations in that year. This ratio for 
fatalities was about the same as in 1941, 
when it was 39.55 per cent, but the pro- 
portion of non-fatal injuries in 1942 was 
substantially lower than in 1941, when it 
was 22.79 per cent, as a result, the re- 
Port suggests, of the drop in the number 
of such injuries at grade crossings and 
the material increase at the same time in 
injuries resulting from other kinds of 
tailway accidents. 

Motor vehicles were involved in 87.83 
Per cent of the 1942 grade crossing ac- 
cidents, a reduction from the 90.16 per 
tent so reported in 1941. Passenger auto- 








mobiles were involved in 66.22 per cent 
of these accidents, as compared to 78 per 
cent in the previous year, while trucks 
were involved in 1942 in 20.48 per cent 
of the total. The number of accidents 
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involving passenger automobiles, motor- 
cycles and bicycles decreased, but there 
was an increase in the number involving 
pedestrians, trucks and buses, street cars 
and “other vehicles.” 

Of the 3,645 crossing accidents involving 
motor vehicles in 1942 the automobile ran 
into the side of the train in 1,088, or 
29.85 per cent of the total. 849 of these 
collisions occurred in the dark, and 239 
in daylight, while 1,661 of those in which 
the train struck the motor vehicle oc- 
curred in daylight and 896 in the dark. 
Of the 1,635 persons killed in 1942 in 
collisions between trains and motor 
vehicles, 260 fatalities were the result of 
the automobile striking the train, and of 
this 260 about three-fourths, or 193, oc- 
curred after dark. Peak hours for all 
grade crossing accidents were from 4 to 
5 p.m., 7 to 8 p.m., and 11 p.m. to mid- 
night. Fatal accidents in which the motor 
vehicle ran into the side of the train 
were most frequent between 11 p.m. and 
3 a.m. 

The frequency rate per million train 
miles for freight trains involved in grade 
crossing accidents dropped to 2.53 in 1942 
from 3.22 in 1941. The frequency rate 
for passenger trains was 3.48 per million 
train miles in 1942, also a decrease from 
1941, when the figure was 3.74. 


Accidents at crossings “protected by 
lowered gates, watchmen, trainmen, or 
audible or visible signals” constituted 


35.72 per cent of all highway grade cross- 
ing accidents in 1942, substantially the same 
as in 1941. “It is of interest to note,” 
the report remarks, “that 44 accidents 
occurred at crossings with lowered gates 
and of these 33 occurred after dark.” 

Standing freight trains were involved 
in 8.72 per cent of the accidents involving 
freight trains, and in 76.28 per cent of the 
total the train was either standing or 
moving at a speed less than 30 m.p.h. Of 
the accidents involving passenger trains, 
31.83 per cent involved trains running at 
speeds between 10 and 29 m.p.h., while 
25.05 per cent of such accidents occurred 
at train speeds at or above 60 m.p.h. 

Passenger trains of 10 to 19 cars were 
involved in 32.1 per cent of the passenger 
train crossing accidents, while 18.21 per 
cent of the crossing accidents involving 
freight trains were with trains of 9 cars or 
less. 

Reflecting the institution of gasoline ra- 
tioning on December 1, 1942, on a na- 
tion-wide basis, January proved to be the 
month of highest accident frequency in 
1942, the report points out, in contrast to 
previous five years, in which December 
was the record month in this respect. 


Oakland Terminal Begins 
Operations July 1 

The Oakland Terminal Railway, a cor- 
poration recently organized by the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Western 
Pacific as their jointly, controlled affiliate, 
took over, on July 1, all freight operations 
heretofore conducted by the Oakland 
Terminal Railroad Company, one of the 
Key System companies. The Key System 
continues the operation of its urban and 
inter-urban passenger service. 

The Oakland Terminal Railway, in 











carrying on its freight switching opera- 
tions, will serve the Oakland Port of Em- 
barkation and the General Depot of the 
U. S. Army, located in the Oakland Outer 
Harbor district. It will also serve indus- 
tries located in that territory, as well as 
certain industries located on Key System 
tracks in Inner Oakland. 

In granting authority to the Oakland 
Terminal Railway to acquire and operate 
the freight properties of the Oakland 
Terminal Railroad Company and also to 
acquire and exercise certain trackage 
rights, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion held, in substance, that the change of 
control and operation from the Key Sys- 
tem to the new Santa Fe-Western Pacific 
affiliate would be in the public interest. 

It was pointed out in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s decision that freight 
operations previously conducted by the 
Key System affiliate would be continued 
by the new company without interruption 
of service. The I. C. C. further said. 

“The new company will have the bene- 

fit of the bridge route, which will afford 
a more direct and efficient route to the 
harbor district, free from interference by 
passenger trains.” 
. The I. C. C. further said that control 
and support of the Oakland Terminal Rail- 
way by the Santa Fe and the Western 
Pacific “should assure better service to 
the public. Its operations will assure con- 
tinuance of competitive service in the har- 
bor district.” 

The I. C. C. decision brought out that 
“the military establishment in the district 
is intended to be permanent” and noted 
that “the record indicates that it is a large 
and important project.” 

According to the management, the Oak- 
land Terminal Railway plans to provide 
a 24-hour service and to re-enforce the 
existing motive power with additional 
switching locomotives, both electric and 
Diesel. 

Harry A. Mitchell, president of two 
Western Pacific subsidiaries, the Sacra- 
mento Northern and the Tidewater South- 
ern at San Francisco, has been elected 
president and Gerald E. Duffy, assistant 
to the president of the Santa Fe at San 
Francisco, has been elected vice-president 
of the new company. Other officers, all 
at San Francisco, are: Mrs. Harriet P. 
Tyler, counsel and secretary; D. C. De- 
Graff, auditor; E. C. Bates, treasurer; 
and H. J. Sutherland, tax commissioner. 

The general offices of the Oakland Term- 
inal Railway will be at 526 Mission street, 
San Francisco. The operating offices will 
be maintained at their present location, 
1501 Yerba Buena avenue, Oakland. G. 
R. Swall, who has been superintendent of 
the Oakland Terminal, will contirue in 
that capacity for the new Oakland Term- 
inal. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
dates of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 


ALLIED Rarttway Suppry Assoctation.—J. F. 
Gettrust, P. O. Box 5522. Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFF*C OF- 
FtcERS.—W. R. Curtis. G. M. & O. R. R., 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
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AcEntTs.—E. P. Soebbing, Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers—B. D. Branch, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 


TENDENTS.—F. . Whiteman, Room 332, 
Dearborn Station, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTIS- 
inc AcGeEnTs.---E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., 
Inc., 85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. 
Ry, 836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN RAILway BRIDGE AND BuILpDING ASSOo- 
CIATION.—Miss Elinor Heffern, Room 822, 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Annual meeting, October 19-21, 1943, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, III 

American Raitway Car InstituTeE.—W. C.° Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York. 

AMERICAN RatLway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—H. C. Millman, Ind. Agent, Pennsylvania 
R. R., Union Station, Chicago, Il 

AMERICAN Rattway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in cooperation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division.— 
W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

AMERICAN RAiLway MaGaziNnE Eprtors’ ASssocié- 
TION.—Page N. Price, Norfolk & Western 
Magazine, Roanoke, Va. 

AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 
J. H. Huntt, Tower Bldg., Washington, D. i. 

AMERICAN SOGIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 
| Oe 

Railroad Division—E. L. Woodward, Rail- 

way Mechanical Engineer, 105 W. Adams 
St., Chicago, Lil. 

AMERICAN TRANSIT AssocIATION.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. a. 

AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ AssocIATION.—H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St. N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RarLroaps.—H. 33 
Forster, Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
Sa 


Operations and Maintenance Department, 
—Charles H. Buford, Vice-President, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. Cc 
Operating-Transportation Division. —_L. 

R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. : ‘ 
Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Transportation Section—L. R. Knott, 
59 EE Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Fire Protection and Insurance Section. 
—W. F. Steffens, New York Cen- 
tral, Room 3317, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
Freight Station Section.—L. R. Knott, 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
: Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York,’ 


Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Safety Section—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y.. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section.— 
W. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y 

Engineering Division—W. S. Lacher, 59 

E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. | 

Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Electrical Section —W. S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Signal Section—R. H. C. Baliiet, 30 
esey St., New York, N. Y. 
Mechanical Division.—Arthur C. Brown- 
ing, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Electrical Section —J. A. Andreucetti, 

Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Purchases and Stores Division—W. J. 
Farrell (Executive Vice-Chairman), 
i Bidg., Washington, 


Freight Claim Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Motor Transport Division—George . 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. : 
Car Service Division—E. W. Coughlin 
(Assistant to Chairman), Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation 
Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice-Presi- 
we Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


Accounting Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Treasury Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Traffic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

AssocrATION OF Rartway CLaim AceEents.—F. L. 
Johnson, Claim Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 

BripGe AND BuILtpiInc Suprpty MEN’s Assocta- 
Tion.—P. R. Austin, Johns-Manville Sales 
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Corp., Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

CanapIAN_ Raitway Cius.—C. R. Crook, 4415 
Marcil Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July-and August, Windsor Ho- 
tel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATION oF St. Lours, Mo. 
—J. Cone, 1101 Missouri Pacific Bldg. 
St. uis, Mo. Regular meetings, third 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel De Soto, St. Louis, Mo. 


Car DEPARTMENT OFFICERS’ AssociATION.—F. H., ’ 


Stremmel, 6536 Oxford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Car, ForEMEN’s AsSocIATION oF CuHIcAco.—Ralph 
J. Feddor, 2803 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Regular meetings, second onday of 
each month, except June, July and August, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

CENTRAL Rattway CLus oF BuFFALo.—Mrs. M. 
D. Reed, 1840-42 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
7, and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—J. T. Bougher, 7124 Lincoln Drive, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Eastern Car ForeMAN’s ASSOCIATION.—W. P. 
Dizard, 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Regular meetings, second Friday of January, 
March, April, May, October and November, 
29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

Master Borrer Makers’ Association.—A. F., 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTIL- 
ITIES COMMISSIONERS.—Ben Smart, 7413 New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington, D. C.  An- 
nual meeting, September 14-16, 1943, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

NationaL Rartway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

New Encranp Rartroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, 
Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Reg- 
uar meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass. 

New York Rarrtroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August, September and De- 
cember, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

PaciFic Rattway Cius.—William S. Wollner, 
] Box A, Sausalito, Cal. Regular meet- 
ings, second Thursday of each alternate 
month, at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., 
and Hotel Hayward, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rattway Business Associ-.ctun.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, II. 

Raitway Cuius oF PittspurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
308 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway ELectric Supply MANUFACTURERS’ 
Assocration.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 624 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 

Rattway FuEL AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION.—T. Duff Smith, Room 811, Utilities 
Bldg., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 

Rattway Suppry MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 308 Keenan Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

RAILWay TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
AssocraTion.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R. 

Raitway Tie Assocration.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
507 Shell Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF WaAy Asso- 
CIATION.—Miss Elinor Heffern, Room 822, 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, September 21-23, 1943, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, IIl. 

Sicnat Appiiance Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, N. Y. Meets with A. A. R. 
Signal Section. tert, 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILWay CLuB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
rot W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., Savannah, 


Toronto RattwAy Cius.—D. M. George, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal ‘‘A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and. August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppty Assocration.—Lewis Thomas Q. 
and C. Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Unitep ASSOocIATIONS OF RAILROAD VETERANS.— 
Roy E. Collins, 112 Hatfield Place, Port 
Richmond, Staten Island, N. Annual 
meeting, October, 1943. 

WesTERN Rartway Cius.—E. E. Thulin (Execu- 
tive Secretary), Suite 339, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill. Regular meetings, third Mon- 
A of each month, except Pew June, 
July, August and September, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Supply Trade 


a 

Walter C. Smart, field service repr. 

sentative for the Twin Coach Company 

Kent, Ohio, since 1929, has been appointel 

service manager to succeed William ], 

Davis who has resigned on account of 
ill health. 








W. E. Gadd has been appointed assist- 
ant eastern sales manager of the Rail 
Joint Company, Inc., with headquarters 


- at New York, and H. C. Hickey has 


been appointed assistant western Sales 
manager with headquarters at Chicago, 
H. L. Lansing has been appointed re- 
search engineer with headquarters at New 
York, and Thomas Ryan has been made 
chief inspector with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. These appointments became effective 
on June 1. 


C. B. Cook, who has been identified 
with the Elwell-Parker Electric Com. 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, for 28 years and 
has been a director since 1941, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of ad- 
vertising, sales promotion and_ export 
sales. _Mr. Cook was graduated from 
Rose Polytechnic Institute and continued 
his engineering education through an ap- 
prenticeship course at the Bullock Works 
of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, becoming a member of its sales 
force in Cleveland in 1907. From 1908 
to 1912, he was manager of the Toledo 





C. B. Cook 


office of this company, and from 1912 
to 1914 he was Ohio and Michigan dis- 
trict manager for the Stevens-Duryea 
Company. In 1914 Mr. Cook became af- 
filiated with the Elwell-Parker Electric 
Company, to organize one of the first de- 


. partments of sales-promotion to be estab- 


lished by an industrial manufacturer under 
that name. He also laid the foundation 
for Elwell-Parker’s export activities and 
has directed them continuously since that 
time. 


James D. Vaughan has been appoint- 
ed executive assistant to the president 0 
the American Locomotive Company. 
Mr. Vaughan became associated with the 
company in 1937 as assistant to the them 
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LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 





LIMA LOCOMOTIVES HELP THE R. F. and P. 


KEEP VITAL WAR FREIGHT 
v4 


In its role as the principal linking line between the railroads of 
the north and south along the Atlantic Coast, the Richmond 
Fredericksburg and Potomac R. R. has been doing an outstanding 


job in keeping America’s wartime freight rolling. 


Operating figures for the past three years give ample evidence of 


the fine wartime performance of this road: 


1940 1941 1942 
Freight train miles . . Rei eens 739,210 992,857 1,546,342 
Tons of revenue freight handled . 4,563,981 6,599,612 11,758,693 


By a progressive motive power program the R. F. and P. has suc- 
ceeded in keeping abreast of these unusual demands. This pro. 
gram included the purchase of 10 powerful Lima-built high-speed 
freight locomotives of the 2-8-4 type shown above. 
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president William C. Dickerman, who is 
now chairman of the board. 


The Simplex Radio division of the 
Philco Corporation at Sandusky, Ohio, 
has just been awarded a white star to 
add to its Army-Navy “E” flag, for the 
continued excellence of its war production 
record. This is the fourth star award to 
Philco Corporation plants. 


OBITUARY 


James A. Seymour, former president 
and chairman of the McIntosh & Seymour 
Corporation, now a part of the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company, died on June 
28. He was 78 years of age. Mr. Seymour 
was graduated from the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University in 1885. With 
John E. McIntosh, he founded the 
McIntosh & Seymour Corporation in 1886, 
and served as the company’s president and, 
later, chairman of the board until his 
retirement in 1922. The company became 
a wholly owned subsidiary of the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company in 1929, and was 
subsequently merged with it. 


Finaneial 





Atton.—Reorganization—A supplemen- 
tary plan of reorganization for this rail- 
road proposing a capitalization of $57,784,- 
562 was filed in the Federal District Court 
at Chicago on June 29. According to the 
plan, the new proposals complete the “out- 
line” plan filed November 25, 1942 and 
provide, in effect, a foreclosure in which 
the company’s property and its leaseholds 
are turned over to the line’s creditors. All 
the property and the leaseholds are to be 
conveyed to the reorganized company for 
administration by three reorganization 
managers whose appointments are to be 
subject to ratification by the Federal Court. 

Of the total capitalization, $30,000,000 
is to be in common stock, $100 a share 
in stated value, and the remainder is to 
be in bonds maturing January 1, 2018 and 
bearing interest varying from 4 to 7 per 
cent. Stockholders of the company are to 
receive bonds of the reorganized company 
in an equal exchange for their present 
securities. Creditors with secured claims 
are to receive one share of common stock 
of the reorganized company for each $100 
of their claims. Creditors with unsecured 
claims are to receive a pro-rate share of 
the value of the company’s unmortgaged 
assets, as determined by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in common stock 
at $125 a share. 


ATLANTIC Coast Line.—Extension of 
Subsidiary’s Bond Maturity—The Vir- 
ginia & Carolina Southern, controlled by 
this company through ownership of sub- 
stantially all its capital stock, has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to extend to July 
1, 1953, the date of maturity of its $524,- 
000 first morteage 5 per cent bonds, all 
of which are held by the parent company. 


BattrmorE & Onto—Bonds Held as 
Collateral—On June 28, R. B. White, 
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president of the Baltimore & Ohio, report- 
ed that bonds and notes totaling $68,520,- 
350 and covered by tenders accepted by 
the railroad were assigned to the New 
York Transit & Terminal Co., Ltd. The 
issue will be held for collateral purposes 
and for sale to the B. & O. sinking fund 
from time to time. 


Boston & Matne.—Acquisition—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
acquire control of the Nashua & Lowell, 
now operated by it under long term lease, 
through purchase of all or part of the 
outstanding capital stock at $110 per share. 
The B. & M., which already has a sub- 
stantial minority interest in this stock 
issue, holds an option to purchase 500 
shares at this price, the application stated. 


CENTRAL OF GeEorGIA. — Promissory 
Notes.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
road to issue 20 promissory notes in a 
total amount of $1,150,080 in evidence of 
the unpaid principal of conditional sales 
contracts for eight 4-8-4 locomotives pur- 
chased from. the Lima Locomotive Works. 
The report points out that this financing 
is considered advisable, even though the 
road has cash reserves sufficient to pay 
for the equipment, because a heavy re- 
habilitation and improvement program is 
under way. In that the execution of the 
conditional sales-contract and the issue of 
the notes will be simultaneous transactions 
this application differs from others recent- 
ly commented on by the division, the re- 
port adds, and is considered advantageous 
to the road because it will permit an 
estimated saving of $21,219 in excess 
profits taxes over a 5-year period. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onto. — Interlocking 
Directorships Eliminated—In a move to 
eliminate certain interlocking directorships 
between the Chesapeake & Ohio, the New 
York, Chicago.& St. Louis, and the Pere 
Marquette, these railroads have announced 
the resignation of Robert R. Young, Allan 
P. Kirby, Ross S. Marshall, and Walter 
S. McLucas, from the board of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, and of Messrs. 
Young and Kirby from the Pere Marquette 
directorate. Mr. Young, chairman of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and of the Alleghany 
Corporation, and Mr. Kirby, president of 
the Allegheny Corporation, will continue 
on the C. & O. board. Mr. McLucas, a 
banker in Detroit, Mich., and Mr. Mar- 
shall, a vice-president of the three rail- 
roads, will continue on the Pere Mar- 
quette board. 


Curcaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFic.—Principal Pavyment.—The Federal 
District Court at Chicago, on June 24, 
granted permission to the trustee of this 
road to pay $479,000 in instalments of prin- 
cipal due July 1, on its equipment trust 
certificates Series E and F. The petition 
of the trustees stated that the railroad had 
sufficient operating funds on hand and that 
the reduction in principal would effect an 
annual saving in interest charges of $22,365. 


Curcacoy Rock Istanp & Pactric.—Re- 
organization—Acting on a motion of the 
first and refunding bondholders of this 
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railroad, the Federal District Court at = 


Chicago, on June 25, remanded the plan © 
of reorganization to the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission. The motion was in © 
line with an opinion handed down by the — 
court on June 3, when it suggested two | 
main changes and two minor revisions and | 
said it would remand the proceedings for 
reconsideration of these on the motion of ~ 
any interested party. 

The main changes were: : 

1, Since the greatly improved cash po- © 
sition of the company makes unnecessary ~ 
the sale or pledge of $11,000,000 of first 7 
mortgage bonds to ‘be issued under the © 
plan, the “distribution of these bonds to © 
such classes of creditors and in such pro- — 
portions as the commission may approve ~ 
should be considered.” ’ 

2. In view of the further time required — 
to effect exchange of securities and put ~ 
the plan into effect, the court suggested 7 
that the effective date, originally fixed ~ 
at January 1, 1942, might better be left © 


to the discretion of the reorganization ~ 


committee, but should not be “earlier than ~ 
January 1, 1943, nor later than January © 
1, 1944.” 4 

The other revisions suggested arose ~ 
from objections to the plan which the ~ 
court said had merit. It was stated in © 
the opinion that the commission should © 
determine what, if any, portion of the ~ 
335,844 shares of new common stock al- © 
lotted to the first refunding bonds should ~ 


be allotted to the general mortgage bonds, — 


in addition to securities allotted to them | 


under the plan, to afford full compensatory ~ 


treatment to the general mortgage bonds. 
The court also criticized the appointment 
of reorganization managers by creditor 
groups and emphasized that appointments 
should be subject to ratification by the 
court. 


Cotoranpo & SouTHERN.—Debt Retire- 
ment.—The Fort Worth & Denver City 
has asked for tenders, to be received on or 
before July 15, from holders of the 4% 
per cent general mortgage bonds, series 
A, of. its parent company, the Colorado & 
Southern. The railroad has $2,000,005 
available for the purchase of these bonds. 
(See Railway Age of June 26, page 1282.) 


DiILLonvILLE & SMITHFIELD. — Capital 
Stock.—This road has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue and deliver to the Hanna Coal 
Company 3,845 shares of common stock. 


Erte.—Additional Bond Issue——Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has -authorized this company to issue and 
place in its treasury $373,000 of first con- 
solidated mortgage 4 per cent bonds, Series 
B, as reimbursement for expenditures in 
its debt reduction program. 


Gutr, Mose & Oxt0.—Reduction of 
Debt-——This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for at- 
thority to issue $15,400,000 of collateral 
trust bonds in order to retire outstanding 
indebtedness due in 1950 in the amount 
of $18,217,000, consisting of an $8,780,000 
note to the. Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and $9,437,000 of Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern first. mortgage bonds. Treasury 
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funds would be used to make up the dif- 
ference beween the proceeds of the new 
issue and the cost of the retirement. 

It is proposed to issue the new col- 
lateral trust bonds in two series. $6,700,- 
000 of Series A bonds, with an average in- 
terest rate of 334 per cent, would mature 
serially until July 1, 1953,- when the re- 
maining $2,500,000 will become due. This 
issue has been sold conditionally at par 
to Halsey, Stuart & Company, with the 
right to make a better bid when offered 
for sale. The Series B 4 per cent collateral 
trust bonds, in the amount of $8,700,000, 
will mature July 1, 1958. This issue: will 
be offered for sale by competitive bidding, 
but the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has agreed to take it at par if a 
suitable bid is not received. As security 
for the collateral bonds the road has asked 
for authority to issue $23,100,000 of first 
and refunding mortgage 5 per cent bonds, 
Series C. The application points out that 
the first and refunding bonds have been 
junior to the G. M. & N. issue which it 
is proposed to retire, but will become a 
‘first lien security when that issue is re- 
tired. 

In addition to effecting a reduction in 
outstanding indebtedness, the proposed 
transaction will reduce annual interest 
charges about $303,612, the commission 
was informed. 


Louisiana & ARKANSAS. — Promissory 
Notes.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
road to issue $855,540 of promissory notes 
in evidence of, but not in payment for, 
the unpaid indebtedness on certain equip- 
ment trust contracts, in order to conform 
to tax law requirements. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Bond Issue. — This 
company and its subsidiary, the Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio & Detroit, have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to assume liability as guarantor 
and lessee and to issue and sell, respec- 
tively, $28,483,000 of the latter company’s 
first and refunding mortgage 334 per cent 
bonds, Series D, to mature 25 years after 
July 1, 1943. Subject to the commission’s 
approval, these bonds have been sold at par 
to Kuhn, Loeb & Company, the application 
stated, and the proceeds are to be used 
to retire an equal amount of the same 
company’s first and refunding mortgage 
4% per cent bonds, Series A, which have 
been called for redemption on October 1 
at 102% per cent of the principal. ° 

The contemplated exchange will result 
in a net annual saving to the road of 
$312,000, the application stated. In addi- 
tion, the transaction will reduce the Penn- 
sylvania’s 1943 tax liability ‘by about $1,- 
500,000. 

In submitting the application, G. H. 
Pabst, Jr., president of the P. O. & D., 
said to the commission: “In view of a 
telegram to the commission to which news- 
paper publicity has been given, we re- 
spectfully look to the commission, in the 
light of its history of fair regulation under 
the law, to see to it that purely private 
interest¢ without responsibility in this mat- 
ter and concern only with prospective 
bankers’ profits should not be permitted 
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to defeat the accomplishment of a result 
which materially advantages the credit of 
two of the railroads whose welfare is en- 


trusted to the commission.” The telegram 
referred to was presumably one sent by 
Cyrus Eaton of Otis & Company, Cleve- 
land, asking the commission to require 
competitive bidding on the proposed new 
issue. 

The commission has announced that 
public hearings on the application will 
commence July 8 at Washington, D. C. 


San Luis’ CEntTRAL.—Extension of 
Bond Maturity.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this road to extend to July 1, 1963, 
the date of maturity of $120,000 of first 
mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds. 


St. Louts SourHWESTERN. — Operation 
of Spur.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
mterce Commission has authorized this 
road’s subsidiary, the St. Louis South- 
western of Texas, to operate regular pas- 


senger service over a 1.69-mile spur track . 


belonging to the United States government 
connecting Camp Hood, Tex., with the 
road’s main line at Mound. 


Texas & PaciFric.—Extension of Loan.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has denied this company’s ap- 
plication for an extension to June 30, 1945, 
of the time within which it may pledge 
and repledge its $10,000,000 general and 
refunding mortgage 5 per cent bonds as 
collateral for short term notes, on the 
ground that no necessity for this action ex- 
ists in view of the fact the company does 
not at this time propose such short term 
borrowings. Should such a necessity sub- 
sequently arise an application for authority 
may be filed, the division pointed out. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
June 29. week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks .. 37.71 36.35 24.97 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds .. 79.16 77.90 63.72 


Dividends Declared 


Connecticut & Passumpsic.—6 Per Cent Pre- 
ferred, $3.00, semi-annually, payable August 2 to 
holders of record July 1. 

Dayton & Michigan.—8 Per Cent Preferred, 
$1.00, quarterly, payable July 6 to holders of 
record June 16. 

Maine Central—6 Per Cent Prior Preferred 
(Accum.), $4.50, payable July 1 to holders of 
record June 21. 

Massawippi Valley.—$3.00, semi-annually, pay- 
able August 1 to holders of record July 1. 

Paterson & Hudson River.—75c, reduced semi- 
annually, payable July 15 to holders of record 
July 10. 

Reading.—4 Per Cent Non-Cum. First Pre- 
ferred, 50c, quarterly, payable September 9 to 
holders of record August 10; Second Preferred, 
50c, quarterly, payable October 14 to holders of 
record September 23. . 

Rome & Clinton.—$2.00, semi-annually, pay- 
able July 1 to holders of record June 21. . 

Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia.—(Irregular), 
25c, payable June 30 to holders of record June 19. 





On June 19 Chile celebrated the ninety- 
fourth anniversary of the building of one 
of the first railroads in America. It was 
on June 19, 1849, that the Chilean govern- 
ment gave William Wheelright a conces- 
sion to build a railroad from Santiago to 
Valparaiso. 
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Cuicaco & North WESTERN.—In , 
proposed report in Finance Docket 1407) 
Examiner Lucian Jordan has recommen. 
ed that the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion authorize this road to abandon , 
segment of its line’ between Illco, Wyo, 


and Shoshoni, about 87 miles, after ¢.}. 


fecting connections with the parallel |ine 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy a 
these points and arranging with that road 
to operate over its line under trackage 
rights. The project would involve con. 
struction of a 900-ft. connecting track at 
Illco and a 3-mile connection from 
Shoshoni to the C. B. & Q. line at Bon. 
neville. The examiner suggests that the 
commission impose certain conditions ‘to 
protect employees affected by the abandon. 
ment. To the contention of the trustee of 
the C, & N. W. first and refunding 
mortgage that its terms will be breached 
by approval of the abandonment, the ex- 
aminer suggests that the matter is one for 
determination of the court of jurisdiction 
in the road’s reorganization. 


INDIANA.—-The Wesson Company, In- 
diana Railroad division, has been author- 
ized by Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to abandon its entire 
line from a point near Terre Haute, Ind, 
to Bob-o-link mine, 5.93 miles. 


INTERNATIONAL-GREAT NORTHERN. —In 
a proposed report in Finance Docket 1408) 
Examiner J. S. Prichard has recomment¢- 
ed that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission deny this road’s application for 
authority to abandon its ‘branch from 
Navasota, Tex., to Madisonville, 44/ 





miles, on the grounds that its operation 
has resulted in no serious loss to the road, 
and that its present low earnings result 
from wartime diversions of traffic as a re- 
sult of orders of- the Office of Defense 
Transportation that will be recovered after 
the war ends. 


PERE MARQUETTE.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has at- 
thorized this company to abandon two 
branch lines, one from Remus, Mich., to 
Big Rapids, 19.02 miles, and one from 
Lakeview, Mich., to Howard City, 107 
miles. 


SouTHERN.—This road has applied to 
the. Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its line from a point 
west of Rome, Ga., to a point east of 
Gadsden, Ala., about 50 miles. 


Union Pactric—The Interstate Com 
merce Commission, -by Commissioner 
Mahaffie, has further extended to July 3! 
the effective date of its order authorizing 
this company and the Oregon Short Liné 
lessor, to abandon operation of and. t 
abandon, respectively, a line from Mont: 
pelier, \Ida., ‘to Paris, 9.5 miles, pending 





the development of court proceedings # 
stituted. in the interest of the state ° 
Idaho. 
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Coal on the tender represents not only certain dollars of expense but 


priceless man hours as well. Therefore, its careful conservation is a wartime duty 


easy on the coal pile. A complete arch in every locomotive firebox is a fundamental 


step towards fuel conservation. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Locomotive Combustion 


Specialists 
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EXECUTIVE 


Herbert Alexander Enochs, chief of 
personnel of the Pennsylvania has been 


appointed vice-president—personnel, with | 


headquarters as before at Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. H. Graham has been appointed as- 
sistant to president of the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


E. L. Faulconer, vice-president and 
general manager of the Atlantic & Yadkin, 
with headquarters at Greensboro, N. C., 
has been ordered to duty in the Transpor- 
tation Corps, United States Army, and 
has been granted a leave of absence for 
the duration of the war and six months 
thereafter. 


R. W. McEwan, Jr., in addition to 
his office as treasurer of the Morristown 
& Erie, has been elected president, with 
headquarters as before at Whippany, N. J., 
succeeding Arthur McEwan, deceased. 
C. A. Agar general freight agent has been 
appointed vice-president and traffic mana- 
ger at Whippany, and Mauritius Jensen, 
assistant secretary and auditor, has been 
appointed vice-president, secretary and au- 
ditor, also with headquarters at Whippany. 


E. W. Scheer chief executive officer 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
has resigned from that position and the 
trustees have appointed William Wyer, 
trafic consultant, to succeed him. Mr. 
Scheer will continue as president of the 
corporate organization of the road, which 
is now being operated by the trustees. At 
the same time the trustees announced the 
resignations of C. A. Gill, vice-president, 
and P. §. Lewis, general manager. The 
above changes become effective July 1. 


OPERATING 


O. N. Brown has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Atlantic & Yadkin, with 
headquarters at Greensboro, N. C. 


W. B. Groome has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Idaho division of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at Po- 
catello, Idaho. 


J. F. Hatfield has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager of the Albany & 
Northern, with headquarters at Albany, 
Ga. 


A. E. Mathis, superintendent of the 
Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay, has been 
appointed superintendent of transportation, 
with headquarters as before at Dothan, 
Ala., and IR. M. Adams has been ap- 
pointed superintendent at Dothan. 


A. E. DeMattei, assistant to the super- 
intendment of telegraph of the Southern 
Pacific at San Francisco, Cal., has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent of 
telegraph, with the same _ headquarters. 
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E. M. Webster, chief clerk to the super- 
intendent of telegraph, has been promoted 
to assistant to the superintendent of .tele- 
graph, succeeding Mr. DeMattei-. - 


George Stephens has been appointed 
superintendent of the Manistique & Lake 
Superior, with headquarters at Manistique, 
Mich., succeeding H. H. Hargreaves, 
who has retired after 39 years service. 


F. P. Stocker has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Beaver, Meade & 
Englewood, with headquarters at Wichita 
Falls, Tex., succeeding W. C. Pruett, 
who has entered the armed services. 


P. S. Lewis, general manager of the 
Central of New Jersey at Reading, Pa., 
has resigned from that office, effective 
July 1. Mr. Lewis had served as gen- 
eral manager since July 29, 1941. 


G. H. Callaway has been appointed 
superintendent car service of the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Coast, with headquarters 
at Atlanta, Ga. The position of car ac- 
countant, formerly held by Mr. Callaway 


‘at Atlanta, has been abolished. 


W. R. Olive, superintendent of the Vir- 
ginia division of the Seaboard Air Line, 
at Raleigh, N. C., has been appointed as- 
sistant to general manager, with head- 
quarters at Norfolk, Va. C. A. McRee 
has been appointed superintendent at Ra- 
leigh, succeeding Mr. Olive. 


W. D. Supplee, superintendent of the 
Renovo division of the Pennsylvania at 
Erie, Pa., has been transferred to the 
Cleveland division, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding F. H. Krick, 
deceased. J. D. Morris, superintendent at 
Sunbury, Pa., has been transferred to Erie, 
succeeding Mr. Supplee. 


H. A. Ross, assistant to president of 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, has been 
appointed general manager, with head- 
quarters as before at Pittsburgh, Pa. W. 
E. Robinholt has been appointed super- 
intendent of transportation with headquar- 
ters at ittsburgh, and J. H. Lawrence 
has been appointed assistant to superin- 
tendent of transportation, also with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh. 


G. T. McCleary, supervisor, terminal 
operations, of the Lehigh Valley, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Buffalo 
division, with headquarters as before at 
Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding W. W. Preisch 
who has been granted a leave of absence 
to serve as a lieutenanat colonel in the 
U. S. Army, as reported in the Railway 
Age of May 8. A. J. Ferentz, assistant 
superintendent at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has 
been appointed superintendent at that point. 


John A. Power, superintendent of 
motive power and equipment of the South- 
ern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana, 
with headquarters at Houston, Tex., has 
retired. Mr. Power was born in Ireland 
in 1873. On coming to America he took 
employment with the Texas & New Or- 
leans, now a part of the Southern Pacific, 
in Texas and Louisiana, in 1893, as an 
apprentice in the mechanical department. 
Subsequently he was a machinist, gang 
foreman, machine shop foreman, round- 
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house foreman, general foreman ang 
superintendent of shops on the same sys. 
tem. In 1916 Mr. Power was promoted 
to assistant general manager, with head. 
quarters at Houston, and in August, 1918 
he was appointed mechanical superintend. 
ent. Two years later he was promoted 
to the position he held at the time of his 
retirement, effective June 30. 


Ernest Elsey, superintendent of traffic, 
western lines, of Canadian Pacific com. 
munications at Winnipeg, Man., has been 
appointed superintendent of communica. 
tions of the Atlantic district, with head- 
quarters at Saint John, N. B., succeeding 
C. W. MacDonald, who has, retired yn. 
der the company’s pension regulations, 
G. H. Pescud, chief clerk to the general 
manager at Montreal, Que., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of traffic, western 
lines, at Winnipeg, succeeding Mr. Elsey, 
Mr. Elsey, who was born in 1900, joined 
the Canadian Pacific in 1915 as a tele 
graph messenger at Kamloops, B. C., and 
after twelve years of service as messenger, 
operator and agent at Kamloops, New 
Westminster, B. C., and Penticton, he was 
appointed night traffic chief at Vancouver, 
B. C., in 1927, subsequently serving in 
various other capacities at that point. He 





Ernest Elsey 


became inspector at Edmonton, Alta., Janu- 
ary, 1932, and in 1935 was transferred to 
Calgary, Alta. Mr. Elsey was appointed 
superintendent of traffic, western lines, at 
Winnipeg on January 1, 1937, and re- 
mained in that position until his recent ap- 
pointment as superintendent of communi- 
cations of the Atlantic district. 

Mr. MacDonald entered railroad service 
as a telegraph operator of tHe Canadian 
Pacific at Toronto, Ont., in 1904, subse- 
quently serving as night chief operator. 
In 1912 he went to London, Ont., as local 
manager, later becoming agent. In 1919 he 
was appointed chief operator at Montreal 
and in 1922 he became inspector at Cal- 
gary, being transferred to Winnipeg ™ 
1925. Mr. MacDonald was promoted to 
superintendent at Vancouver, in 1932, and 
in 1935 he was transferred to Saint John, 
remaining in the latter position until his 
retirement from active service. 


Harold W. Quinlan, whose appoint- 
ment as manager, dining service, of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
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with headquarters at Boston, Mass., was 
reported in the Railway Age of June 26, 
was born on April 6, 1900, at Somer- 
ville, Mass., and is a graduate of Har- 
vard University. Mr. Quinlan entered 
the service of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford in 1928 as statistician in the 





Harold W. Quinlan 


office of the assistant to general manager. 
In 1932 he became chief clerk in the din- 
ing car department and subsequently was 
appointed assistant superintendent of that 
department, becoming superintendent din- 
ing cars in 1934, the position he held 
at the time of his recent appointment as 
manager, dining service. Mr. Quinlan is 
chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Association of Dining Car Superin- 
tendents. 


L. K. Sorensen, assistant general man- 
ager of the Eastern lines of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, has been 
promoted to general assistant to the chief 
operating officer, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Chicago, a newly-created position. 
John P. Kiley, assistant to the general 
manager, has been advanced to assistant 
general manager of the Eastern lines, 
with headquarters as before at Chicago, 





L. K. Sorensen 


succeeding Mr. Sorensen. Mr. Sorensen 
was born in Denmark on April 27, 1888, 
and entered the service of the Milwaukee 
on August 14, 1907, as a carpenter at 
Savanna, Ill. later being transferred to 
Harlowton, Mont. On October 15, 1916, 
he was promoted to bridge and building 
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foreman at Harlowton and on November 
1, 1919, he was advanced to chief carpen- 
ter, with the same headquarters. Mr. Sor- 
ensen was promoted to trainmaster at 
Aberdeen, S. D., on November 5, 1925, 
and was further advanced to division su- 
perintendent, with headquarters at Deer 
Lodge, Mont., on February 1, 1927. In 
the spring of 1936, Mr. Sorensen was 
transferred to Butte, Mont., and on Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, to the Coast division, with 
headquarters at Tacoma, Wash. In De- 
cember, 1940, he was promoted to general 
superintendent, with headquarters at Mil- 
waukee, and in May, 1942, he was ad- 
vanced to the position he held at the time 
of his new appointment, effective July 1. 

Mr. Kiley was born in Chicago on 
August 13, 1895, and graduated in civil 
engineering from Villanova College, Pa., 
in 1915. He entered railway service in 
June, 1915, in the engineering department 
of the Milwaukee, where he was engaged 
on track elevation work and was later 
assigned to federal valuation work. In 
1930, he was appointed engineering assist- 
ant in the office of the chief financial of- 
ficer at Chicago, and on January 16, 1941, 
he was appointed auditor of investment 
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and joint facility accounts. In December, 
1942, Mr. Kiley was promoted to the po- 
sition he held at the time of his new ap- 
pointment, effective July 1. 


Oscar N. Harstad, general manager of 
the Eastern lines of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific, whose promotion 
also to assistant chief operating officer of 
the system, with headquarters as before 
at Chicago, was reported in the Railway 
Age of June 26, was born on December 
25, 1886, at Sioux City, Iowa, and enter- 
ed railway service in January, 1904, as a 
clerk in the office of the division super- 
intendent of the Milwaukee. He was later 
advanced to chief clerk and held that po- 
sition until January, 1911, when he was 
promoted to chief clerk to the general 
superintendent. Mr. Harstad was advanc- 
ed to trainmaster in 1917 and in the fol- 
lowing year was promoted to division 
superintendent, with headquarters at Aber- 
deen, S. D. He was later advanced to 
general superintendent of the Southern 
district, Eastern lines, with headquarters 
at Chicago, and remained in that position 
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until October, 1924, when he was promoted 
to assistant general manager of the East. 
ern lines, with the same headquarters, 
In December, 1925, Mr. Harstad was ad. 
vanced to general manager of the Eastern 
lines, with the same headquarters. Ip 
December, 1942, he was granted leave of 
absence to serve as associate director of 
the Division of Railway Transport of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, and re- 
turned to the Milwaukee at the time of 
his new promotion, effective June 15. 





FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


J. C. Christian has been appointed as- 
sistant treasurer of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, with headquarters at Wilmington, 
N. C. 


J. L. McEwan, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant treasurer and assistant secretary 
ef the Morristown & Erie, with head- 
quarters at Whippany, N. J. 














D. B. Stephens has been appointed as- 
sistant auditor of the Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Coast, with headquarters at At- 
lanta, Ga., succeeding C, C. White, who 
has retired, at his own request, after 48 
years of railroad service. 


E. E. Drake, assistant general land 
and tax agent of the Lehigh Valley, hag 
been appointed general land and tax agen % 
with headquarters as before at New York, 
succeeding Ralph D. Van Duzer, whos 
death on May 5 was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of May 15. i 


i¢ 


TRAFFIC 


G. W. Yeager, has been oppointed gen= 
eral agent. and agriculturist of the Denver 


& Rio Grande Western, with headquar-: 
ters at Grand Junction, Colo. 





Harry G. Cooke has been appointed’ 
division freight agent of the Erie, with” 


headquarters at Erie station, Jamestown, | 
N,' %. 


O. Clifford Grimshaw, district freight | 
agent of the Pennsylvania at Chicago, has 
been transferred to Altoona, Pa., succeed- 
ing J. R. Thomas, who has been trans- 
ferred to Canton, Ohio. 





Carl L. Froelich has been appointed 
general agent of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western at New York, succeeding Lem 
Childs, who has been transferred to De- 








troit, Mich. its real 
Lée N. Bolen, city freight agent of the bias 

Illinois Central at Memphis, Tenn., has 

been promoted to general agent, with head- fhadiati 


quarters at Atlanta, Ga., succeeding M. L. 
Corbett, who has been granted a leave 
of absence to join the armed forces. 





T. E. P. Pringle, general agent of the 
passenger department of the Canadian Na- 
tional at Boston, Mass., has been appointed 
acting passenger traffic manager of the 4 
Grand Trunk-Canadian National, with 
headquarters at Chicago, succeeding A. B. 4 
Chown whose appointment as chairman of 
the Trunk: Line-Central Passenger Asso- 
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ciation at New York, is reported else- 
where in these columns. §. C. Vaughan 
has been appointed acting general agent of 
the Canadian National with headquarters 
at Boston, succeeding Mr. Pringle. 


G. C. Spahn has been appointed divi- 
sion passenger agent of the Lehigh Valley, 
with headquarters at Ithaca, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding Alfred Kittler, whose death on 
April 23 was reported in the Railway Age 
of May 1. 


Charles R. Martin, division freight 
agent of the Erie at Jamestown, N. Y., 
has been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent of the Erie, with headquarters 
at Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding James M. 
Skaehill, who has retired. 


H. H. Simms, secretary and _ traffic 
manager of the Atlanta & Saint Andrews 
Bay, has been appointed secretary and 
general traffic manager, with headquarters 
as before at Dothan, Ala., and W. B. 
Ellard has been appointed traffic manager 
at Dothan. 


Jack Rector, assistant general agent of 
the St. Louis Southwestern at Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been promoted to Pacific Coast 
agent, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding Arthur W. Reese, who has been 
appointed special traffic representative and 
has been relieved of the supervision of the 
Pacific Coast agencies of that road at his 
own request. 


MECHANICAL 


E. D. Griffith has been appointed gen- 
eral car inspector of the Southern Pa- 


cific, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal. 


Richard Duval Smith, master me- 
chanic of the Interstate, with headquar- 
ters at Andover, Va., has retired at the 
age of 69, after 55 years of railroad serv- 
ice. 


George S. Webb, master mechanic of 
the Pennsylvania at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of motive power of 
the Southern division, with headquarters 
at Wilmington, Del., succeeding H. H. 
Maxfield, who has been granted a leave 
of absence. 


Harry M. Wood, superintendent of 
the Logansport division of the Pennsyl- 
vania at Logansport, Ind., has been pro- 
moted to general superintendent of motive 
power of the Western ‘region, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, succeeding William 
Y. Cherry, who has retired after 56 years 
of railroad service. Morton S. Smith, 
division engineer of the Long Island (part 
of the Pennsylvania System) has been 
advanced to superintendent of the Logans- 
port division, succeeding Mr. Wood. 
George S. Webb, master mechanic of 
the Chicago Terminal and Logansport di- 
visions, has been advanced to superinten- 
dent of motive power of the Southern’ di- 
vision, with headquarters at Wilmington, 
Del., succeeding H. H. Maxfield, who 
has been granted leave of absence. Stan- 
ley W. Shirley, assistant master mechanic 


4) 


of the Eastern division at Conway, Pa., 
has been promoted to master mechanic of 
the Chicago Terminal and Logansport di- 
visions, replacing Mr. Webb. 

Mr. Wood was born in Altoona, Pa., 
on June 4, 1901, and was educated at 
Pennsylvania State College. He entered 
railway service as a clerk in the Altoona 
shops of the Pennsylvania on July 7, 1919. 
He became a machinist apprentice on June 
15, 1922, was made special apprentice in 
1925, and was appointed motive power 
inspector in 1927. In 1930 he went to 
Harrisburg, Pa., as a gang foreman and 
five years later became assistant foreman 
at Enola yard, Harrisburg. He was ad- 
vanced to assistant master mechanic on 
the Pittsburgh division in 1936, and was 
promoted to master mechanic of the Long 
Island on August 1, 1937. He returned 
to the Pittsburgh division of the Pennsyl- 
vania as acting master mechanic on May 
16, 1941, and on December 1, 1941, was 
appointed master mechanic of the Western 
Pennsylvania general division, consisting of 
the Pittsburgh, Conemaugh and Mononga- 
hela divisions; in February, 1942, he was 


Harry M. Wood 


promoted to the position he held at the 
time of his new appointment, effective 
July 1. 


H. S. Wall, mechanical superintendent, 
Coast lines of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe with headquarters at Los An- 
geles, Cal., has retired and has been suc- 
ceeded by W. P. Hartman, mechanical 
superintendent, Eastern lines, with head- 
quarters at Topeka, Kan., who in turn 
has been succeeded by William D. Hart- 
ley, mechanical superintendent at Ft. 
Madison, Ia. James W. Atkinson, di- 
vision master mechanic at Argentine, Kan., 
succeeds Mr. Hartley, while John G. 
Danneberg, master mechanic at Arkansas 
City, Kan., succeeds Mr. Atkinson. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


T. A. Shealy, assistant general mana- 
ger of the Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay 
at Dothan, Ala., has also been appointed 
purchasing agent. 


Drury H. Phebus, whose promotion 
to assistant general storekeeper of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 


“News Department continued on next left-hand page 





with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis., wa 
reported in the Railway Age of June 19 
was born at Beaver City, Neb., and Pm 
tered railroad service in 1904 as a h. 
borer in the store department of the Chi. 
cago, Burlington & Quincy at Platts. 
mouth, Neb. Later he served as stock 
clerk, invoice clerk, payroll clerk and ar. 





Drury H. Phebus 


countant and in October, 1910, he was pro- 
moted to chief clerk of the division store- 
keeper at McCook, Neb. On August 1, 
1920, Mr. Phebus was appointed scction- 
al stockman of the Milwaukee, with head- 
quarters at Milwaukee and later served 
as stationery storekeeper.- On April 1, 
1922, he was advanced to chief, clerk of 
the district storekeeper at Miles City, 
Mont., and one year later he was promoted 
to division storekeeper at Mobridge, S. D. 
In January, 1936, Mr. Phebus became dis- 
trict storekeeper, with headquarters at Sa- 
vanna, Ill., and in January, 1941, he was 
advanced to assistant to the general store- 
keeper at Milwaukee, holding that position 
until his new appointment, effective June 1. 


John V. Anderson, whose promotion 
to assistant general storekeeper of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn, 
was reported in the Railway Age of June 
19, was born at Evanston, IIl., on May 2/, 
1893, and attended the Evanston Business 





John V. Anderson : 


College. .He entered railway service 0” 
July 9, 1909, as a stenographer of the 
Milwaukee. at Evanston, later serving 4 
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timekeeper and material clerk. In 1910 
he was transferred to Aberdeen, S. D., and 
two years later to Malden, Wash. In 
April, 1914, Mr. Anderson was promoted 
to chief clerk to the chief carpenter, with 
headquarters at Mason City, Iowa, and in 
1918 he was advanced to division store- 
keeper, serving in that capacity at Ab- 
erdeen, -Mason City, -and Montevideo, 
Minn. In June, 1925, he was promoted 
to assistant district storekeeper at Min- 
neapolis, and three years later he was ad- 
vanced to district storekeeper, with the 
same headquarters, holding that position 
until his new appointment, effective June 1. 


W. A. Thomason has been appointed 
purchasing agent of the Piedmont & 
Northern-Durham & Southern, with 
headquarters at Charlotte, N. C. 


E. J. Fowler, division storekeeper of 
the Southern at Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
been transferred to Meridian, Miss., while 
Walter W. Folger, storekeeper at New 
Orleans, La., has been appointed division 
storekeeper at Chattanooga, and V. J. 
Daniels, division storekeeper at Meridian, 
has been transferred to New Orleans. 


Alcide M. Lemay, whose promotion to 
assistant general storekeeper of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Chicago, was reported in 
the Railway Age of June 19, was born at 
Tomahawk, Wis., on January 13, 1898, 
and entered railway service in February, 
1918, as a stockroom laborer at Tomahawk. 





Alcide M. Lemay 


In July of the same year he was advanced 
to storekeeper, with the same headquarters, 
and in the following October he was pro- 
moted to division storekeeper of the Wis- 
consin Valley division, with headquarters 
at Warsaw, Wis. In 1926 Mr. Lemay was 
transferred to Austin, Minn., and one year 
later he was advanced to traveling store- 
keeper, with headquarters at Milwaukee, 
Wis. In July, 1932, Mr. Lemay was ap- 
pointed division storekeeper at LaCrosse, 
Wis., and four years later he became in- 
spector of stores at Milwaukee. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, he was advanced to district 
storekeeper, with the same headquarters, 
holding that position until his new ap- 
pointment, effective June 1. 








ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


G. Haselton has been appointed divi- 
sion engineer of the Portland division of 
the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
Portland, Ore., succeeding H. A. Hamp- 
ton, who has retired. 


SPECIAL 


A. B. Chown, passenger traffic manager 
of the Canadian National-Grand Trunk, 





Conway Studios 


A. B. Chown 


at Chicago, has been appointed chairman 


of the Trunk Line-Central Passenger 
Association, with headquarters at New 
York. 

Mr. Chown was born in 1887, at Belle- 
ville, Ont. He entered railroad service in 
1907 as a ticket clerk of the Grand Trunk 
at Belleville, and in 1911 he was appointed 
soliciting passenger agent at Toronto, Ont. 
He became traveling passenger agent at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1913, and in June, 1918, 
he was transferred to New York. Mr. 
Chown was appointed acting general agent, 
passenger department, in December, 1918, 
becoming general agent in that department 
in March, 1919. He became general 
agent, passenger department, of the Cana- 
dian National-Grand Trunk in July, 1920. 
In December, 1921, he was appointed as- 
sistant general passenger agent of the 
Grand Trunk at Chicago, and was ad- 
vanced to general passenger agent in May, 
1923. Mr. Chown was appointed passen- 
ger traffic manager of the Grand Trunk, 
with headquarters at Chicago, in January, 
1930, and remained in that capacity until 
his recent appointment as chairman of the 
Trunk Line-Central Passenger Association. 


R. M. Deyell, manager of the Banff 
Springs Hotel (Canadian 
Banff, Alta., has been appointed assistant 
manager of the Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto, Ont. 


C. E. Musser, superintendent of the 
labor and wage bureau of the Pennsyl- 
vania, has been promoted to chief of per- 
sonnel, with headquarters as before at 
Philadelphia, Pa. succeeding H. A. 
Enochs, whose appointnjent as vice-presi- 
dent—personnel, is reported elsewhere in 
these columns. T. R. Colfer, chief clerk 


Pacific), at. 








in the labor and wage bureau at Phila-» 
delphia, has been appointed superintendent 
of the labor and wage bureau, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, succeeding M. L, 
Long, who has been transferred to Phila- 
delphia, succeeding Mre Musser. 


OBITUARY 


Stuart R. Knott, who retired in 1908 
to live abroad after serving as president 
of the Kansas City Southern, and as 
traffic manager and first vice-president of 
the Louisville and Nashville, died at his 
home in Grasse, Alpes-Maritimes, France, 
on February 11. 


Edwin J. Kueck, assistant superin- 
cendent of motive power of the St. Louis 
Southwestern, with headquarters at Pine 
Bluff, Ark., died in a hospital at Tex- 
arkana, Ark., on June 23. Mr. Kueck 
was born at Sedalia, Mo., on June 26, 
1892, and graduated from Washington 
university (St. Louis, Mo.). He entered 
railroad service on September 6, 1907, as 
a messenger of the Missouri Pacific, and 
in 1909 he became a machinist of the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Argentine, 
Kan. In 1914 Mr. Kueck returned to the 
Missouri Pacific as a draftsman, 
headquarters at St. Louis, and three years — 
later he became a draftsman of the St. ~ 
Louis Southwestern at Pine Bluff. Mr. 
Kueck subsequently served. as chief drafts- 
man and acting mechanical engineer, with 
the same headquarters, and in February 
of this year he was promoted to the po- 
sition he held at the time of his death. 


Frank §. Mitten, superintendent of the 
combined Wyoming and the Mahanoy and 
Hazleton divisions of the Lehigh Valley, 
with headquarters at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
whose death on-June 23 was reported in 
the Railway Age of June 26, was born on 
July 31, 1877, at Wyalusing, Pa. Mr. Mit- 
ten entered railroad service as a_ tele- 
graph operator of the Lehigh Valley on 
November 24, 1893, subsequently becoming 
relief agent and ticket agent at Sayre, Pa. 
In 1902 he became clerk in the train- 
master’s office at Sayre, and in 1903 he 
was appointed car distributor, becoming 
train dispatcher, Wyoming division, at 
Sayre and later at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in 
1906. Mr. Mitten served in the latter 
capacity until 1910 when he was appointed 
chief train dispatcher and division operator. 
He was appointed trainmaster of the Wyo- 
ming division, at Wilkes-Barre in 1912, 
and in March, 1926, was transferred to the 
Buffalo division at Buffalo, N. Y. He was 
promoted to superintendent Mahanoy and 
Hazleton division, with headquarters at 
Hazleton, Pa., in February, 1928, and was 
transferred to Wilkes-Barre, with jurisdic- 
tion over the Wyoming division, in Febru- 
ary, 1931. In January, 1938, his jurisdic- 
tion was extended to include the Mahanoy 
and Hazleton and the Lehigh and New 
York divisions, and in September of the 
same year, he became superintendent of 
the entire system. Mr. Mitten became 
superintendent of the combined Wyoming 
and the Mahanoy and Hazleton divisions 
on October 15, 1939. 
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